The British Government is negotiating a 
profitable agreement with the French 
Atomic Energy Commission which will 
substantially help the French nuclear 
weapons programme. 


Up to now British aid to France appears 
to have been confined to delivery systems, 
and Britain helped in the following ways: 
L. Joint co-operation by British and 
German firms for a vertical take-off 
engine for the French Mirage bomber. 
The RAF has been teaching the 
French Air Force the technique of 
low-altitude bombing. 
France’s projected missile is to have 
British guidance systems. In addi- 
tion, on July 31 the British Aircraft 
Corporation and Nord Aviation signed 


2. 


3. 


nee ere cee ee rs, 
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a joint military missile development 

agreement, 
Now Britain 1s to sell plutonium to France 
through Euratom. According to The Times 
ef February 21, some 200/b. of plutonium 
are involved, and the deal is estimated to 
be worth “ rather less than £3 million” to 
Mritain, 
There is no doubt that this sale will in- 
directly help France's nuclear weapers pro- 
gramme. The plutonium, to be used in a 
French fast breeder reactor cailed Rap- 
sadie, at Cadurache (near Aix-en-Provence). 
is probably not itself of weapons grade 
quality, suitable for use in nuclear weapons. 
But it will replace weapons grade pluto- 
nium, and therefore make available more 
fuel for nuclear weapons. Twelve lbs. of 


plutonium are enough, according to Leonard 
Beaton and John Maddox, in The Spread 
of “Nuclear Wearons, to make an atomic 
bomb. The complete fission of one Ib. of 
plutonium releases as much energy as the 
explosion of 8,000 tons of TNT, though in 
practice, efficiency is “less than 100 per 
cent,” according to the US Atomic Energy 
Commission’s publication The Effects of 
Nuclear Weapons. Plutenium, an artificial 
element, was used in the bemb dropped on 
Nagasaki. 

There have been many words said to the 
effect that this sale of plutonium is not for 
military purnases. Mr. Denzil Freeth, Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary to the Minister 
ef Science, said in the House of Commons 
on February 19 that there were “ guaran- 


The Defence White Paper: 
complacent and remantic 


The Defence White Paper for 1963 is an 
unrealistic and complacent document. This 
year the platitudes about the ultimate aim 
of the Government being disarmament have 


been cut out, but there are still many 
empty words. According to the White 
Paper, the NATO exercise Fatiex 62 


showed that “ in general” the plans for 
mobilisation and civil defence were “ basic- 
ally sound and practicable.” Anyone who 
has read the article on FALLEX 62 in Der 
Spiegel (large extracts of which are re- 
printed in the current issue of Survival, the 
journal of the Institute for Strategic 
Studies) will know this statement in the 
White Paper to be misleading rubbish. 
The, romanticism of war is brought out in 
the White Paper with innumerable irre- 
levant pictures of half-naked. soldiers in the 
desert; the reality is studiously ignored. 
The danger of accidental nuclear explosions 
or accidental nuclear war;-which worries at 
least some officials’ in‘ the Ministry” of 
Defence, is not mentioned. 5 

Even the reference to the new “Brand X” 
missile is something ofa hoax. According 
to reports) which have appeared in the 
Sunday . Telegraph and -elsewhere, the 
“Brand X” missile is little more than an 
airborne artillery shell with a nuclear war- 
head.. On a one-way suicide mission a 
TSR-2 plane could take it 2,000 miles into 
Russia. { 4) | : 

The, Defence” Estimates for 1963-64 are 
£1,838 million, plus £23 million for Civil 
Defence 


Mr. Peter Thorneycroft enjoys ‘a quiet. chuckle over the globe with his service chiefs 
at the press conference held to launch the 1963 Defence White Paver. Left to right : 
Lord Carrington (First Lord of the Admiralty), Mr. Thorneycroft, Hugh Fraser (Secre- 
tary of State ‘for, Alr), and John Profumo (Secretary of State for War). 


~Chapel Cross. 


price. 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


tees that it will not be used for military 


purposes.” : 
This 1s sheer evasion. A spokesman of the 
Atomic Energy Authority was much more 
frank last Tuesday when he told a Peace 
News reporter that 
“It is as if France had two cars but not 
enough petrol. We are supplying the 
petrol for one car so that they can use 
all their petrol in the other car.” 


The Times confirmed this judgment when 

its diplomatic correspondent said rather 

coyly on February 21: 
“One somewhat unexpected aspect of the 
deal, however, is that without such a sale 
by Britain or the United States - or 
perhaps Russia - the French Government 
either would be unable to put the re- 
actor into operation, or would be faced 
with a drain on its resources of pluto- 
nium produced in France, which are re- 
quired for the French military nuclear 
programme.” 


The whole question of the plutonium deal 
only became public because of a teak in 
the New York Times of February 14, 
which revealed that France was negotiating 
with the US and Britain for the material. 
The story, by John Finney, stated that 


“To the extent that. France can obtain 
the plutonium from the United States, 
she will nor have 
plutonium production from the fabrica- 
tion of atomic weapons.” 


As a result of this story in an American 
paper, a question to the Prime Minister 
was put down in the House of Commons. 
There is evidence that if caused some 
alarm in Whitehall, and the fact that a 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary was deputed 
to make a written answer perhaps. indi- 
cates thé Government’s desire to hush the 


; Matter up. In this it was largely successful, 
as only two cr three papers reported the 
~ deal, and these only in very small, incon- 


spicuously placed news items. 

In the US, Congress has to give its legal 
authority before a deal such as this is 
made. In this country the Government 
does not seem to be restrained by any 
public institutions. and has proceeded in 
the matter secretly, and, on an important 
matter of national policy, undemocratic- 
ally. In immediate financial terms the deal 
is undoubtedly profitable as Britain has a 
considerable surplus of the plutonium 
which it produces at Calder Hall and 
In’ the long run, however, 
is the deal wise ?. Does the--Government 
view as happily as some Frenchmen the 
indefinite spread of nuclear weapons ? Will 
the Opposition oppose this deal? Or even 
notice it? 


to divert domestica, 
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a just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 


Self-government for 
Wales 


write for Welsh Nationalist Aims 
by Gwynfor Evans 


9d. post free 

and actively support 
Plaid Cymru 

Welsh Nationalist Party 


radical and decentralist 
8 Queen Street Cardiff 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


A life-long pacifist and rebel writes her 
fascinating and courageous autobiography 


FRANCOISE 


In Love With Love 
by 
Madame Frangoise Delisle (Cloth 30s) 


A story which rings with truth. 
Dame Sybil Thorndike 


A ‘confession’ with the stamp of truth on 
every line. 
Ernest Raymond 


d shall not easily forget reading ‘Francoise’. 
Sir Herbert Read 


DELISLE LTD 


CROMWELL HOUSE 
SHERBORNE, DORSET 


Classified 


Terms : cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s. (Box 


Nos. 1s. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1, Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Meetings 


India Institute of World Culture, 62 Queen’s Gar- 


dens, Paddington. 8.30 p.m. Series of lectures: 
“Civilisation at the Cross Roads,"’ 1. ‘ Science,”’ 
Lt.-Col. Read. Chairman: O. K. Ghosh, High 


Commission of India. 


Manchester Onward Hall. 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ South Africa 
- Violence or Non-violence ?'’ Speaker : John Lang. 
Film : ‘‘ Let My People Go."? UNA. March 6. 


1963. Lyme Hall, 
¥ Europe - Nuclear Free." 
Tutor : Colin Sweet, Sec. BPC, 35s incl, (under 21, 
Bookings and details: M. Friesner, 239 Gt. 
Clowes St., Salford 7. Manchester and District 
Peace Committee. 


Personal 

Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstalners only offers amazingly low rates. 
Up to £0 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temperance 


Brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


Energetic peacemongers wanted! Help peace work, 
and yourself, by selling Call to Women, the lively 
monthly newsletter of ten women’s peace groups. 
Call to Women costs Is, and we offer 30 per cent 
discount if you sell 100 or more. £7 10s for 500 
copies is not peanuts. Send for 5 free sample 
copies and try selling it. No capital needed, just 
good manners and a smile. Why not try? En- 


quiries to: 7 Montagu Sq., London, W.1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete 23 possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 
Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


1 March, Friday 


Edinburgh : 10.30 a.m. St. George’s Parish Ch. Hall, 
Randolph Pl. Coffee. Speakers. ‘‘ Call to Women. 
Adm, 2s. CND. 


London, W.C.2: French Church, Leicester Sq. 6.15 
p.m. Mass for peace. 7 p.m. Mtg., Laurie Hislam : 
‘* Peace Pilgrimage to_Rome."’ 


Yeovil; 7.30 p.m. Hendford Manor Hall. Barnaby 
Martin : 


“My Experiences with Everyman 1." 
FoR. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 


take advantage of this > 
special offer 


10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR TEN WEEKS (1 ENCLOSE 
5s) 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 


222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
png 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE - one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.J. 


Please insert my ad. in next............ issue(s). 


I enclose P.O. value........ Sosa csc uene 


4s 


48 


6s 


Contract and 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
Thames Carpet 


private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Family Planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
Street, Brighton. 


Free copies of Peace News will be sent to potential 
readers. New readers’ trial rate : 8 weeks 2s 6d post 
free. Please send names and addresses to Circula- 
tion Manager, § Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Genuine introductions, friendship or marriage, all 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honcywell, London, S.W.11. 


Peanuts Club. 
usual folk songs on Sunday, March 3. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents in 
almost every country. Al} ages. S.A-.E. for details. 


Reservists and others who have developed a con- 
scientious objection to military service, seeking infor- 
mation as to their position, are asked to give dates 
of any previous National Service, etc., when writing 
to the Secretary of the Continuing Committee of the 
Central Board for Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 
Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Sale of second-hand books at IVS. 72 Oakley Sq., 
N.W.1, Saturday, March 2. 10 am.-6 p.m. Pro- 
ceeds to funds for Algerian relief. 


Typewriting undertaken : 2s. per page for 13” x 8” 


paper, Is 6d for 10” x 8”. Enquiries welcomed. 
Postage extra. Cedric Dann, 125 George Borrow 
Road, Norwich. NOR 41G. 


Unmarried couple (20) seek similar counle to share 
carefree holiday in Greece 2-3 weeks August. Re- 
plies from London area or Kent preferred. Box 154, 


Literature 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, !2 months 17s. Box 
1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


2 March, Saturday 
Brighton: 3-6.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 


Kenncth Lee: ‘‘ Building the Institutions of Peace."’ 
Tea available. SoF, UNA, PPU, CND. 


London, E.1: Meet 2 p.m. outside Library, Sidney 
St., for Aldermaston leafieting. Volunteers wel- 
comed. CND. 

London, W.C.1: 2.30 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Mtg. for members and students of 
the medical, dental and nursing professions, ‘‘ Psy- 
chology of Race Prejudice."' Speaker: H. V. Dicks, 
F.R.C.P., D.P.M. Chair: Prof. Alexander Haddow, 
M.D., F.R.S. Details: Dr. Dorothy Arning, Sec. 
MAPW, 127 King Henry's Rd., N.W.3. 


W.10: 2.30 p.m. Meth. Hall, 


Rd. Jumble sale. Jumble needed. 
West London C'ttee of 100. 


3 March, Sunday 


London, E.14: 8 p.m. 28 Pigott St. 


Lancaster 
Details : BAY 


Record and 


social evening; coffee, cake, warmth and music. 
Anybody welcome, minimum charge 2s 6d. CND. 
6 March, Wednesday 

London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. House of Commons. Lobby 


of women MPs, followed by private mtg. in House. 
Details: TUDor 0384. Organised by group of 
women's organisations. 


7 March, Thursday 


Birmingham : 7.45 p.m, Music Room, Midland Inst., 
Paradise St. Dr, Patricia Lindop : *‘ Nuclear Testing 
and Radioactivity to Date - the effect on human 
life.""| Admission ; Is. CND. 


London, E.11: 


8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 


Rd., Leytonstone. Kay Wheeler: ** The Children I 
am Teaching.’' PPU. 

London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston 
Rd. Public Mtg. ‘The Travail of Angola.”' 


Speakers : Rev. Eric L. Blakebrough, Mrs. H. Ward. 
SoF. 


Shenfield, Essex : 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Hutton 
Rd. Dr. Rachel Pinney : Listeners for Peace. 


8 March, Friday 


London, S.E.9: 7.30-midnight. Avery Hill College, 
Bexley Rd., Eltham. International party. Tickets : 
5s. in aid of Freedom from Hunger Campaign from 
UNSA Secretary at above address. 


9 March, Saturday 


London, E.1: Meet 2.30 p.m. outside Whitechapel 
Stn. for poster parade and public mtg. CND. 


Reading: 2.30-6.30 p.m. Palmer Hall, West St. 
Conference; ‘*' Disarmament: the Problems and 
Solutions.’' Speakers: Mr. A. Gromyko, Mr. Peter 


Emery, M.P., Miss Sarah Child. Tickets 1s at door. 
Tea is, Details: Sec. Reading and Dist. Co-ordi- 
nating C'ttee for Disarmament, 31 Castle St. 


Reading 53583. 


ee ey 
Yeovil: 4 p.m.-7.45 p.m, St. John’s (Parish Ch.) 
Schoolroom. Conference: ‘“‘ The Christian and 
World Tensions - Is There an Alternative to War ?”’ 
Speaker: Rev. E. Philip Eastman. Chair: Lord 
Fisher of Lambeth. Details: Sec. FoR, Paddock 
Cottages, Sutton Montis, Yeovil, Som. 


10 March, Sunday 


Epsom: 3 p.m. 8a Links Rd. Surrey Area AGM. 


PPU. 
London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's 
Cross. Rev. R. W. Sorensen: ‘‘ India Today.” 


Order of the Great Companions. 


11 March, Monday 
Leeds: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Carlton Hill. 
Ta Gibson: ‘‘ Campaigning with the film van.” 


Tonbridge : 7 p.m. Adult School Hall, Danvers Rd. 
Dr. Alfred Torrie : ‘‘ Quaker Insight and Behaviour.” 
Adult Schoo! and SoF. 


No jazz this Saturday but jazz and 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) for all peace 
literature and books, posters, leaflets or canrpaigo 
materials. ‘‘ Sale or return '' selections far meetings, 
etc. Send s.a.e. or call for latest list and s.o.r. 


terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, London, 
Nui. 
Liberté, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a year 


post free from Housmans Bookshop, 53 Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross, London, N.1. 


Situations Vacant 


Wanted immediately for Peace News office, keen 
person to take responsibility for ‘phone, post, and 
addressograph, and to assist generally in this very 
busy office. We are looking for someone with 
common sense, reliability, punctuality, ang general 
willingness. Apply, giving relevant details, to: The 
Managety Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 


Holiday Accommodation 


Derbyshire, ‘‘ The Briars '’ Vegetarian Guest House 
for really enjoyable country holidays. Friendly atmo- 
sphere, generous hospitality. (Quaker household.) 
R. and M. Heymans, Crich, Nr. Matlock. 


Norfolk Coast, Sea Palling. Broadland Village, tonic 
air, wonderful beaches. Woodbine Guest House, 
offers tasty, wholesome vegetarian catering (all home 


Simple holiday accommodatian on secluded farm al 
small cost. June, July, Sept. Keeble, Allet, Truro. 


Snowdonia National Park. 
overlooking Cardigan Bay, Mountains, sands, and 
sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own kitchen. 
Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, 
Merioneth, 


Vegetarian Guest House 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, 
quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 gns. 
G., M and H. Hather. 


Private Hotel, 
Quaker owned. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Comfortable bed-sitting room in large mansion flat, 
use of kitchen and bathroom for single person, 
vegetarian. £2 15s. CHIswick 3565. 


Every week 
Tuesdays 


Edmonton, N.9: 8 p.m. ‘ The Horse & Groom “ 
(opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. A new ‘“‘ Folky ” 
sort of club. Guitarists, singers needed, Proceeds 
to Edmonton CND. 


Fridays 


Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic lunch_and discussion, Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m, 


YCND Centre, 17 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 

London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
i ‘Phone Sec. 


10-4, Carfax, corner of Cornmarket and 

Peace News selling. Other peace fitera- 
request, Organiser: Richard Wallace, 
Frenchay Rd, Oxford 55605. 


_ 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. 
100. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith’s.) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Cock Pavement. 
YCND, C'ttee of 


Sundays 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m, Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground. 
Details : Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C'ttee of 100. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, §.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
aartee aperele io slums of London. ‘Phosre WAT 


Informal. C'ttee af 100. 


“ Contains information that will make 
your hair stand on end.” 


- Bernard Braden on ITV 


INSIDE 
STORY 


A report by a group 
of ex-prisoners to 
the Prison Commission 


1s (postage 3d) 10s 6d doz post free 
Published for the Prison Reform Council by 


OUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 
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Lord Hailsham in Newcastle: 
who did he impress? 


Denzil Webb 
THE 
TAINTED 
QUEEN 


According to the local press, TV and radio, 
Lord Hailsham’s tour of Tyneside and 
other high unemployment areas in the 
North-East has been most successful and 
“impressive”. If we are to believe those 
whose stock-in-trade consists of lies, hum- 
bug and deceit, even the trade union move- 
ment in Tyneside has been taken for a ride 
by the Tories’ cloth-cap-wearing “ Minister 
for Jobs". I doubt myself whether many 
trade unionists have been taken in, even 
allowing for the fact that there are trade 
unionists and trade unionists, or in local 
usage, trade unionists and Sam Watson! 


However, there is one man in the area who 
most certainly is not impressed. He 1s 
Councillor Dan Smith, leader of the Social- 
ist majority on Newcastle City Council. In 
a recent television interview, Cllr Smith 
deplored Lord Hailsham’s utterances in no 
uncertain terms. 


Newcastle and the sister-town of Gateshead 
have conducted a vast programme of slum 
dlearance in recent years. In Newcastle, 
for example, the hovels in the infamous 
Scotswood Road and Shieldfield areas have 
been replaced with modern municipal! flats, 
and plans are under way for a complete 
reorganisation of the city centre. Concern- 
ing further redevelopment, Dan Smith said: 
“We don't neet Lord Hailsham, or any- 
one else for that matter, to tell us that 
we need more homes, hospitals, schools, 
etc, What local government needs is finan- 
cial assistance.” 


Speaking about overseas trade, Councillor 
Smith said that the time had come to 
greatly increase trade with the Communist 
bloc states. 


One of the most important outstanding 
issues for Tyneside is the condition of the 
River Tyne. The river is in fact the area’s 
sewerage disposal unit, a 20-mile long open 


The Vegan Society 
ANNUAL DINNER 


will be held on 
Friday, March 15, 1963 


at MAXIM’S 


Lendon’s Original Chinese Restaurant 


30 Wardour Street, W.1. 


(near Leicester Square Tube Station) 


Reception 6.30 Dinner 7.30 
Dancing until midnight 
Tickets 17s 6d each, two for 32s éd, 


from the Secretary, 123 Baker Street, 
Enfietd, Middx. 
A warm welcome awaits members, friends 


and supporters, and we anticipate another 
happy, social occasion. 


drain, known locally as the “Tainted 
Queen”. Neither the Tyne Improvement 
Commission or the local authorities want 
any responsibility for the establishment of 
a sewerage disposal system in keeping with 
the 20th century. 


It is difficult to express in words just how 
I feel about the river Tyne. It really has 
to be seen to be believed. I doubt whether 
any comparable river in the British Isles 
is in the same state. Suffice to say that a 
captain who permits oil to be deposited in 
the river can be fined, and yet in every 
other respect the river may remain a drain 
from now until doomsday. There is no 
doubt that the reorganisation of the sewer- 
age disposal systems along both hanks of 
the river would cost a great deal of money; 
but there is money and labour available 
for this, and the many other projects that 
need attention in the area. 


If Dame [rene Ward, MP for Tyremourh, 
has her way, the unemployment situation 
may be eased somewhat by orders for 
Polaris being placed with Tyneside firms. 
Miss Ward's concern for the growing army 
of unemployed in the area is most touch- 
ing. CND on Tyneside have been strangely 
silent about the suggestion, no doubt feel- 
ing that they should adopt a “ wait-and- 
see attitude. I do not share their inhibi- 
tions in this connection. The time for 
protesting is now. It surely falls upon us 
to point out to the unemployed that there 
is no need for unemployment, there being 
ample public works - some of which I 
have mentioned - to undertake. In any 
case, as far as employment is concerned, 
arms contracts are at best only a “stop-gap” 
measure. 


It would not be in the Tory tradition for 
Dame Irene to urge that orders from the 
Soviet Union for merchant vessels be won 
for Tynéside, even if it is necessary to pur- 
chase a comparatively small quantity of oil 
as part of the deal. Spokesmen for the 
Conservative Party, and to a lesser extent 
the Labour Party, are still living in the 
mid-19th century. There is very little 
“private cnterprise” as such left, our 
economy being financed and directed by 
monopolies; and so the idea of taking oil 
from the Sovict Union at about 2 anarter 
the price we pay for it from our usual 
suppliers cannot be considered. 


What cf CND on Tyneside? The position 
is somewhat better than of late, but there 
is yet a great deal of headway to make. 
Frankly, the movement in the area tends 
to be rather pathetic, considering the im- 
portance of the area as an industrial com-~- 
munity. The “100” group had a very 
short life, rank-and-file members failing to 
rally around the original leadership. When 
the few key workers departed from the 
scene for various reasons, the committee 
folded up. A scheme to operate a pirate 
radio last year suffered a similar fate. There 
are also several “ personality-cult ” clashes, 
and a lot of needless bickering within 
groups and the region about “Communists ”, 


“ pacifists ” and the rest of it. This all tends 
to slow down the work. 
Furthermore, and this is most important in 
a highly industrialised community, the CND 
“cus « get rid once and for all of. its 
anti-working class and middle-class smug- 
ness. It is true that this is something of a 
generalisation, but it is accurate enough to 
be most disconcerting. Do we believe that 
ine industrial working-class, once aroused, 
would be an uncontrollable rabble? The 
history of the trade union movement proves 
otherwise. 
Industrial action is both democratic and 
non-violent. It is high time that the trade 
unions realised that the strike weapon can 
te used for political ends, and that in fact 
such action is the only method likely to 
“ban the bomb”. The CND and “ 100” 
groups are the organisations to teach this 
all-important lesson. 
Lord Hailsham’s tour of Tyneside has done 
little to convince ordinary people that the 
outlook for the area is anything but bleak. 
Political interest is at an all-time low. The 
dole queues are getting longer. The extreme 
leftists and rightists are not winning the 
support that would be understandable for a 
near-depressed area. Those who have no 
job want one. It is difficult to convince 
them that their livelihood does not need 
to depend on war work. But we must do 
so, sooner or later. Those who have jobs, 
by and large, seek more and more money, 
regarding the unemployed as the “ won't 
work brigade”, The bingo halls are not 
short of customers. The rent man can 
wait! 
It has been said in Peace News before that 
the public works needed throughout the 
country cannot be undertaken whilst vast 
sums are squandered on armaments. There 
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is no need for unemployment on Tyneside, 
or anywhere else. CND has, and rightly 1 
feel, steered clear of party-political alliances. 
But this does not mean that CND is not 
political. In the last analysis, a system (or 


ach al i.) which permits, and indeed 
ene iirages. the exploitation of man by man, 
van leave Htde hope for the future. 


With reference to the CND in particular, 
and the peace movement in general, we im 
Tyneside, as is indeed the case everywhere 
else, need to realise the days of marching, 
sitting down, slogan-shouting flag-waving 
demonstrations, are past. The fact is that 
the CND over the past six years has made 
not one scrap of difference to Government 
policy. Let us educate rather than demon- 
strate. 


It may well be something of a shortcoming 
that we do not have campaigners of the 
Arrowsmith-Carter-Pottle-Clark calibre in 
the area, but we must make the best of 
things as they are. We certainly need a far 
more dynamic leadership, and a full-time 
organiser. 

There is something romantic and awe 
inspiring about a great river like the Tyne. 
Although I live in a fashionable holiday- 
resort, my heart is along the river, amid 
the factories and shipyards, the filth with 
a beauty al} its own. 


There used to be salmon and trout caught 

in the upper reaches many years ago. But ° 
our queen is a tainted queen, a cess-pool 

that is a blot on the community. I wonder 

if it wil] require an outbreak of typhoid 

to awaken the sleeper? 

We don’t need Polaris on Tyneside. We 

must resist any attempt to have them built 

here. Let us see to it that work of a 

peaceful nature is brought to Tyneside, 


Read all about it 


One startling conclusion emerged from the 
survey of American student attitudes to 
war which appears this week on page 6: 
the more the students knew abcut nuclear 
war and its consequences, the more likely 
they were to accept them. This seemed to 
indicate that the “ realists”’ were those who 
supported nuclear arms policies. 


Subsequent tesis, however, suggested a cif- 
ferent interpretation. It was discovered that 
the most common sources of information 
about war were the mass media publica- 
tions (“ Time,” “ Life,” “ Newsweek,” etc.), 
most of which present nuclear war as 2 
possible and plausible national policy whose 
outcome would be unfortunate but not dis- 
astrous. 


One group of subjects were therefore given 
“Community of Fear” by Harrison Brown 
and James Real. Reading this pamphlet 
resulted in an increase in knowledge about 
nuclear weapons and 70 per cent scored 
higher on the * pacifism scale”. A second 
group attended a series of lectures on war 
and international relations and read “The 
Causes of World War IIL” by C. Wright 
Mills. As a result, 85 per cent scored 


higher on the nuclear knowledge scale and 
over 90 per cent increased their score om 
the pacifism scale. 


This test has, as far as we knew, never 
been conducted with a copy of “Peace 
News”. Why not try it out on those of 
your friends who don’t yet read the paper? 
Alternatively, help us get the paper into 
the hands of more people by sending as 
much money as you can possibly afford to 
the Peace News Fund. 


MICHAEL FREEMAN 
total since Fetruary 1 


ON 


contributions this week £15.1 9 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 


' 
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A left-wing take-over has been the sustain- 
ing myth of those radicals who have chosen 
to work within the Labour Party. Last 
week the myth was again exposed. The 
hope and fear of an early election, the 
choice of a new Labour feader with pre- 
sumed leftist tendencies, was enough to 
bring a heroic stand by the last of the 
radical MPs to a pathetic close and to in- 
duce the organs of the established “ left ” 
to write evasive and dishonest appeals for 
unity, It is not a question of concession 
or of compromise within the party. The 
Left has simply caved in. 


The five rebel MPs who voted against the 
Defence Estimates in 1961 took a courage- 
ous step. Courageous but pathetic, For 
they have taken their rebellion to precisely 
the point where it might have been a seri- 
ous embarrassment to the Labour Party, 
and have then withdrawn. Emrys Hughes 
expressed their dilemma honestly in an 
interview with a Peace News  corres- 
pondent last Monday: 


“In the last year of the Tory Govern- 
ment we would at this time be serving a 
better purpose in the Labour Party than 
remaining isolated. There are times in 
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Editorial 
THE LEFT 


politics when it is right te retreat and 
not be wiped out. . . . We have no 
illusions that the Labour Party may not 
be what we want. But in the present 
state of international politics we should 
get this crowd out.” 


This is a reasonable line once you accept 
the limitations of working within a party 
like the Labour Party. What the collapse 
of the rebel five has again emphasised is 
that these limitations include the necessity 
of complete surrender by the Left on the 
really crucial issues at the important time 
- which for a party seeking political power 
means, above all, election time. 


Emrys Hughes does face the dilemma 
frankly and presents his decision as the 
best of the unhappy choices that are open. 
The same cannot be said for Michael Foot, 
who in last week’s Tribune devoted an 
empty, rhetorical eulogy to “ Labour’s New 
Leader,” Mr. Wilson, which completely 
ignored the problem that faces - or ought 
to face - Mr. Foot and every other sup- 
porter of nuclear disarmament: whether it 
is possible at this tirme to work within the 
Labour Party, to actively campaign for it 
in the country withcut at the same time 
deliberately playing down or ignoring alto- 
gether the central issue of our time because 
it may divide the party and lose Labour 
the election, 


Paul Johnson in last week’s New States- 
man takes disingenuousness a step further 
and deliberately misrepresents the policies 
of the nuclear disarmers to add weight to 
his appeal for a spurious unity. His article 
in a journal of the established Left {fs the 
most pathetic and the most dishonest aspect 
of the collapse of the Left that took place 
last week. He said: 


“Further to the left those young idealists 
who sought refuge in unilateralism - and 
especially those who opted for Direct 
Action - are now stranded with other 
flotsam of lost and irrelevant causes. 
Pledged to halt the spread of nuclear 
weapons, they found themselves last 
October doing exactly the opposite - 
demonstrating hysterically for Russia's 
right to open a system of outdoor nuclear 
relief in Latin-America. Thus their 


CAVES IN 


demonstrations have become, emotion- 
ally, the expression of a sterile anti- 
Americanism and, objectively, the instru- 
ment of Soviet politics. No serious in- 
tellectual can find a home there and re- 
tain his self-respect.” 


Mr. Johnson’s talk of self-respect in the 
context of such a blatantly dishonest 
article is ironical, But it is significant and 
in a way reassuring that he finds it neces- 
sary to toss off with such bitter contempt 
the crucial issue facing radicals without the 
slightest attempt to meet the arguments 
involved. 


Has the Left gained any concessions from 
the party for its surrender ? Emrys Hughes 
thinks so. In his interview with Peace 
News he stated: 


“Only about two years ago Gaitskell was 
arguing for the independent nuclear 
deterrent at the dispatch box. In later 
years he abandoned the independent 
deterrent under pressure of events.” 
“You have got to take one step at a 
time. The very logic of events must 
make the Labour Party take up a much 
different line of defence policy than the 
Government. Brown came out strongly 
in the Commons debate against Polaris 
Where do they go from there ?” 
Unfortunately Mr. Hughes’ last question 
was answered clearly enough in the House 
of Commons on January 31. Instead of 


stating clearly whether Labour would scrap 
the Nassau agreement and renounce Polaris, 
Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker, now Labour’s 
“shadow ” foreign secretary, said that he 


regarded the question as to ‘‘ whether we 
would repudiate the Nassau agreement” as 
a “trick question” which he refused to 
answer. He suggested that if the British 
Polaris was part of a “ multilateral force” 
it would be all right. 


Mr. Wilson himself said in a broadcast on 
February 21 in the BBC Home Service 
with regard to the siting of the U.S. Polaris 
base in Britain: 


“The Parliamentary Labour Party in the 
House has made our position clear about 
Polaris bases, and I stand by the line the 
Parliamentary Party has taken.” 


But the Parliamentary Party decision was 
in contradiction to the Conference resolu- 
tion at Blackpool in 1961 condemning the 
Polaris base in Britain. 


The answer to Mr. Hughes question is, 
alas, that the Labour Party and its leaders 
are going nowhere, or nowhere that can 
meet with the approval of anyone who re- 
gards the nuclear disarmament debate as 
something more than a polite discussion 
over the most efficient method of managing 
the deterrent. 

The campaign for unilateral disarmament 
itself is in danger of getting nowhere if it 
puts its emphasis on parliamentary tactics 
and existing party politics. The main task 
must be to continue to build up a large 
and solid body of support in the country. 
The “reluctant” supporters of Mr. Wilson 
will say that the good is always the enemy 
of the best. In this case we do not think 
that the “ good” which the Left has fallen 
for is any good at all. 


John Bail’s 


The New York Times reported on February 
21 that Mr. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., the 
Negro Congressman from Harlem, has de- 
cided to run for de-election in 1964. This 
seems to me an admirable precedent which 
I hope many more politicians will follow. 
I am prepared to accept nominations now 
for candidates for de-election from Parlia- 
ment. In fact, I am prepared to accept the 
nomination of Parliament for de-election. 
In another equally thought-provoking story 
the New York Times (International Edition) 
recently reported that President Kennedy 
was asked the following question at a press 
conference: 
nar ege etaoin shrdluetoem 
The President’s reply was evasive. 

* * 


If we ever needed reminding how bad most 
Hollywood films are, Nine Heurs to Rama 
reminds us. Its basic situation (twisted 
killer's search for love) would be bad 
enough in any context, but to try to con- 
nect it with Mahatma Gandhi, even through 
his assassination, simply shows it up as 
hopelessly unreal. Only J. S. Casshyap, 
who plays Gandhi, brings any meaning to 
the film in the short time in which he is on 
the screen. The rest is, as the credits say, 


“historical fiction.” 

Just to point up the unreality, the distri- 
butors have chosen as a supporting item 
some 15 or so minutes of boring rubbish 
about a wedding between members of the 
Greek and Spanish royal) families, Judging 


co/umn 


by the amount of military power on display, 
I should say this was more of a political 
than an emotional match; and I don’t see 
why we should have to be involuntary wit- 
nesses of this particular form of diplomacy, 
designed to shore up these two despicable 
dictatorships. 


* e : if 


Just before the New Year I bought one of 
the 14 million copies of Old Moore's 
Almanack, but I have only just got round 
to reading it. Some of its predictions have 
been pretty accurate. The weather in Feb- 
ruary has certeinly been “mean and 
treacherous.” And considering that Old 
Moore published fast June, this one shows 
considerable foresight: “ The people will be 
resentful of the bad leadership in general 
of the affairs of Government and much un- 
rest will ensue.” 


This is quite a theme with Old Moore. “The 
people everywhere will be very tired of the 
old doctrines of the old politicians and ali 
their politics in general. As a result of this 
state of mind, they will turn to things 
pleasurable and gay. They will seek the 
interest of the theatre, the cinema, dancing 
and the outdoor sports.” In the autumn the 
wine and whisky trade will boom. 


Some of his predictions are very safe. In 
the summer “ Turkey and Argentine will 
run into revolutionary troubles,” and “ The 
Aspect in France shows her drifting more 


towards being a Police State.” But the fol- 
lowing prediction seems a bit rash. Under 
the heading INSCRUTABLE CHINA, 
Horoscope of MAO-TSE-TUNG, The 
Chinese Dictator, we read that “The year 
1965 can however tell a very different tale 
when his progressed Sun reaches the Square 
of his radical Mercury definitely waming 
him against making errors of judgment. . .” 
* * * 


Dr. Beeching has struck again. As from 
June 17 there will no longer be any allt 
night trains on the Holborn Viaduct to 
Orpington and Sutton lines. At the moment 
these trains provide a useful way of getting 
home at night for people who live in South 
London. When, in the interests of saving 
money, they are taken off, there will only 
be the all-night buses to fall back on - and 
they don’t run on Saturday nights. 

This is just one example of the relentless 
way in which all non-profitable services are 
being abandoned. The enormously useful 
North London line now closes down at nine 
in the evening, and several suburban stations 
close on Sundays. By contrast, the new 
plan for self-service stations on the Tun- 
bridge Welis to Hastings line suggests a way 
of cutting costs while keeping the services in 
operation. I hope the Kent and East Sussex 
commuters, who are reported as knowing 
many of the station staff by their Christian 
names (but how would they like the compli- 
ment to be returned in kind 7) do not suc- 
ceed in sabotaging this plan. 


Albert Hunt 


A scene from 
The Physicists 


A CALL FROM 


THE EDGE 


Durrenmatt’s The Physicists is the most 
exciting new play I have seen in London 
since the production of Max Frisch's The 
Fire Raisers just over a year ago. Like The 
Fire Raisers, Durrenmatt’s play confronts 
us with a terrifying image of our present 
situation. And like The Fire Raisers, it has 
been quickly cut down to size. 


The critics have in general agreed that the 
play is about three nuclear physicists who 
seem to be mad at the beginning, turn out 
to be sane in the middle, and go really mad 
in the end rather than face the modern 
world. One calls himself Sir [saac Newton, 
another behaves as if he is Einstein, and 
the third taiks of visitations from King 
Solomon. Before the play begins, two of 
them have strangled nurses, and the third 
strangles his nurse at the end of the first 
act. In the second act Newton and Einstein 
reveal themselves to be working for rival 
intelligence services. Each of them is trying 
to kidnap the third, who, they declare, is the 
greatest physicist the world has ever known, 
But this man, Mobius, talks it over with 
them and persuades them that it is their 
duty to stay in the madhouse rather than 
give their deadly knowledge to the world. 


Seen in this way, the play becomes a 
Shavian debate about the responsibility of 
scientists in modern society, a debate which 
reaches the correct progressive conclusion 
that they, the scientists, should have nothing 
to do with weapons of mass destruction. 
The ball is tossed firmly into somebody 
else’s court. Those of us who aren't 
nuclear physicists are called on to do no 
more than give our moral assent. 


Such an interpretation is encouraged by the 
present inadequate production. But even so 
it makes nonsense of the play's ending. And 
so the critics have tended either to ignore or 
belittle the closing scenes: Philip Hope- 
Wallace, for example, described them as 
nothing more than theatrical grand guignol. 
Since these scenes seem to me to bear the 
whole weight of the play’s dramatic state- 
ment, and to illuminate Durrenmatt’s 
method, let me try to describe exactly what 
happens. 

The three physicists have decided over 
dinner to stay in the madhouse. Only in 
this way can they justify the murder of the 
nurses, The nurses have been murdered 
because they discovered in turn that their 
patients weren’t mad, and threatened to re- 
store them to the world. By remaining mad 
and refusing to hand over their destructive 
knowledge, the physicists give their murders 
a purpose. The nurses have been sacrificed 
for the larger good of humanity. Each of 
the physicists drinks a toast to his dead 
nurse; Newton puts back on the wig he has 
taken off; Einstein picks up his violin; they 
all go to their separate rooms. Only in the 
madhouse, as one of them says, can they be 
free. 


For a moment the stage is empty. Then the 
door is flung open and the new nurses come 
in with the doctor, We have already been 
introduced to them - huge men, heavy- 
weight champions. But now they are no 
longer nurses. They are uniformed police- 
men with truncheons and guns. The phy- 
sicists are roughly ordered out of their 
rooms and searched., At a signal from the 
hunchbacked woman doctor, searchlights are 


trained on them. The doctor explains that 
the destructive knowledge Mobius thinks he 
has both acquired and destroyed in the 
asylum is actually in her hands. She is 
ready to take over the world. The phy- 
sicists are trapped in a prison of their own 
making: what has been thought can never 
be unthought. 


In this scene Durrenmatt faces us with a 
reflection of our own world, built on force 
and terror. But he doesn't leave us there. 
In Brechtian manner, he brings us back to 
facts. 

At the end, the three physicists remain on 
the stage. Each of them speaks in turn to 
the audience. In flat, factual language, New- 
ton and Einstein give brief accounts of their 
lives and discoveries: we are told of New- 
ton’s researches into gravitation, and of 
Einstein’s mathematical formula which lay 
behind the work on the atomic bomb. The 
facts are thus thrown into relief against the 
image of terror we have just seen. These 
historica] figures played their part in creat- 
ing - this. The last words belong to King 
Solomon, who becomes, to Durrenmatt, a 
symbol of the direction in which humanity 
has chosen to develop in cultivating certain 
kinds of knowledge and neglecting the 
humility and reverence which could have 
saved it. 

These closing scenes add a totally different 
dimension to the rest of the play. It is clear 
that Durrenmatt is not, like Shaw. writing 
a drawing-room comedy laced with intellec- 
tual argument. He is using theatre in a 
much more direct and original way to probe 
below the surface of our assumptions. 


Our assumptions, for instance, about mad- 
ness and sanity. The idea that Durrenmatt 
is presenting us with three sane men pre- 
tending to be mad misses the more funda- 
mental question Durrenmatt is posing: 
what do we mean by mad ? 


The whole of the scene in which the three 
men declare themselves to be sane faces us 
with this question. For as they assert their 
sanity in rational, matter-of-fact language, 
we see them behaving in an insane way. 
Two of them have pistols with which they 
threaten each other. Neither will put down 
his pistol until the other has lowered his. 
Fearfully, but still talking calmly, they 
finally drop their pistols together under a 
cushion which hides a bottle of brandy. 


Again, while they are telling each other and 
us that they are not mad. we are continu- 
ally reminded that they have each strangled 
a nurse. Moreover, they assure each other 
that they were in love with their nurses. 
What they say sounds reasonable enough, 
and is reasonable from their point of view. 
But Durrenmatt is pointing to a deeper in- 
sanity which has led them to commit 
murder in the name of a political abstrac- 
tion - an abstraction which is shown to be 
ludicrous by the footling business of the 
pistols. The solemn toast drunk to the dead 
nurses at the end of the dinner represents 
a climax of self-deception. 

It is this self-deception which faces them 
in the figure of the doctor at the end. As 
she announces her plans for using their 
knowledge they yell at her hysterically that 
she is mad. But if she is, she is the pro- 
duct of their own madness. Significantly, it 
is King Solomon that she quotes. She takes 


him over from Mobius who has always pre- 
tended that his scientific discoveries were 
dictated by the King. Mobius is apparently 
the most sane, but it is the restless arro- 
gance ot his mind which has put him where 
he is. He rejects his family and the girl] he 
loves, but goes on with his researches even 
though they threaten universal destruction. 
Only he kids himself that his knowledge will 
never be used, and is even prepared to 
murder to maintain his self-deception. 


The Physicists forces us to look at a world 
gone mad. And it is our world. There is 
no cosy picture of scientists struggling with 
moral problems that are hardly our con- 
cern, but an urgent cry of warning against 
our own blindness. Looking at the history 
of knowledge, Durrenmatt sees us facing 
annihilation. Looking at the way we accept 
our world, he shouts at us to recognise our 
insanity before it is too late. But he seems 
to have little faith that we will listen. His 
play is a call from the edge of the abyss. 


This, then, is the play that the Royal Shake- 
speare Company has brought to the Ald- 
wych. Some of the ironies, Swiftian in their 
intensity, flicker through the cosiness of this 
production. But not many. Durrenmatt has 
been scaled down until he fits almost com- 
fortably inside the conventions of middle 
class comedy. 


The main weakness is the acting, and par- 
ticularly that of Irene Worth as the hunch- 
backed doctor, Durrenmatt’s theatre, like 
Brecht’'s, is not psychological, but concrete. 
It demands precision of gesture. But from 
the beginning Irene Worth plays the doctor 
as if she were a “character.” She saws 
with her hand and totters about the stage in 
a caricature of a neurotic so that in the 
final scene she becomes simply melo- 
dramatic. She is the eccentric individual 
instead of the representative of society. 
And the playing of Michael Hordern, Alan 
Webb and Cyril Cusack, the physicists, is 
polished and satisfying in the traditions of 
British comedy, but lacks a whole dimen- 
sion. In the scene of the toast, for example, 
the solemnity and sentiment are there, but 
the savage irony is missing. Instead of 
finding the gestures and tones which would 
hold the characters at a distance and allow 
us to judge their actions, the actors invite 
us to sympathise and share their self- 
deception. 


The production as a whole is fuzzy in this 
way. Its vagueness is underlined by one 
action just after the armed police have 
taken over. A picture of a privy councillor 
is taken down and that of a general hung 
in its place. 

The action clearly has tremendous dramatic 
importance. It is a visual statement of what 
is happening - Jaw and order giving way to 
military power. But on both occasions when 
I saw the play, the picture couldn’t be seen 
from the stalls. Instead, we were given 
verbal description, and the direct, imme- 
diate effect was lost. ‘ 
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Durrenmatt is, in fact, using a _ theatre 
language that is way beyond that of natural- 


istic comedy. But naturalistic comedy is 
what. on the whole, we get at the Ald- 


wych. 


How is it that Peter Brook, who is as aware 
as any director in Britain of what is going 
on in medern theatre, has allowed himself 
to scale down a major play in this way ? 
The answer lies, I think, in the conditions 
in which British directors have to work. On 
the one hand, actors working under normal 
commercial conditions have no opportunity 
of experimenting and learning. They simply 
go on using the same worn-out tricks and 
conventions. h is to be hoped that the new 
workshop at Stratford will do something to 
alter this and create a new acting tradition. 
On the other hand every play, particularly 
at a theatre like the Aldwych, has to be an 
immediate popular success. Lindsay Ander- 
son’s astringent production of The Fire 
Raisers ran for three weeks. The Physicists, 
in the style in which it has been produced, 
is much more recognisable to an audience 
which goes to the theatre, not for an artistic 
experience (which might be disturbing), buat 
for a little mild entertainment. 


Yet in spite of the weaknesses of produc- 
tion, The Physicists is an exciting play. It 
makes most of the efforts of British con- 
temporary dramatists look pretty trivial. 


In any other month, though, I should have 
liked to write at more length about The 
Bed-Sitting Room, by John Antrobus and 
Spike Milligan. After the dreary smartness 
of the Establishment Club and the other 
new satirists, the energy, the vulgarity, and 
the comic invention of this play are re- 
freshing. Lord Fortnum’s miniature revolv- 
ing four-minute warning system which he 
wears on his hat; a Cabinet Minister read- 
ing despatches to Harold Macmillan who 
has turned into a parrot (“ Oh, and here’s 
a little bird-seed ”); the verve with which 
the parrot is later eaten; a wedding in 
which a man strips off to his pyjamas and 
rushes with his bride to the bed as a start- 
ing pistol is fired; a television speech in 
which Lord Home is shot by his sponsor; 
ene after another the incongruities are 
splashed on the stage. 

I'm not sure that there’s enough for a whole 
evening, and the touch falters a bit towards 
the end when the young couple’s baby 
monster is found dead in the pram. We're 
obviously intended to be shocked, both by 
the pain in the mother’s face and by the 
insensitivity with which the others down 
around. But until then we've laughed with 
the clowning, and the effect is muddled. 
But plays like this ought to be the stuff of 
any healthy popular theatre. Centre 42 
please note. 


“ The Physicists ” is in repertory at the Ald- 
wych Theatre, London, and “The Bed-Sit- 
ting Room” is on at the Mermaid Theatre 
until March 2. . ee 
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Zengakuren, the Japanese student 
organisation, has for a long time played 
an important rdle in Japanese politics, 
but only quite recently, after its expul- 
sion from the Communist-dominated 
Japan Council Against A and H 
Bombs, has it begun to take part in 
the non-aligned peace movement. 
Zengakuren students have demon- 
strated against Russian nuclear tests in 
Red Square and Zengakuren joined 
with the Committee cf 100 and the 
War Resisters Internationa] in spon- 
soring the recent international anti- 
war conference in Amsterdam. 


Philip Altbach is national co-chair- 
man of the Student Peace Union in the 
United States. His article is based on 
long correspondence with Japanese 
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The attitudes of American students 
towards the issues of war and peace, 
“deterrence” and disarmament, were 
the subject of a survey conducted by 
two sociologists, Snell Putney and 
Russell Middleton, who sent a ques- 
tionnaire to about 1,200 students in 
sixteen colleges and universities across 
the United States. Their study was 
financed by two educational founda- 
tions, the San Jose State College 
Foundation and the Institute for Social 
Research of Florida State University, 
and was originally presented as a paper 
at the annual meetings of the Pacific 
Sociological Association in Sacramento, 
California, last April. An expanded 
version was published in the October 
issue of the “ American Sociological 
Review.” 


Three tests were used to measure the 
students’ degree of acceptance or rejection 


of war. The pacifism scale measured the 
extent to which they regarded war “as in- 
herently unacceptable in the modern 


world”; the provocation scale assumed a 
given number of casualties as a result of a 
nuclear war and measured “the degree of 
provocation the subject must have before 
be is willing to countenance nuclear war”; 
the casualties scale assumed a certain 
amount of provocation and measured “ the 
price the subject is willing to pay to carry 
on nuclear war.” 


On the pacifism scale, 17 per cent agreed 
with the statement: “It is contrary to my 
moral principles to participate in war and 
the killing of other people,” but only 6 per 
cent agreed that “If disarmament negotia- 
tions are not successful, the US should 
begin a gradual programme of unilateral 
disarmament - i.e, disarm whether other 
countries do or not.” 72 per cent believed 
that “the US must be willing to run any 
risk of war which may be necessary to pre- 
vent the spread of Communism” (our 
italics); only 34 per cent thought that “the 
US has no moral right to carry its struggle 
against Communism to the point of risking 
the destruction of the human race”; and 
only 31 per cent agreed with the statement 
that “The real enemy today is no longer 
Communism but rather war itself.” 


Although most of the students were pre- 
pared to accept nuclear war in certain 
circumstances, a majority were prepared to 
tolerate pacifist ideas. Only 44 per cent 
considered pacifist demonstrations - picket- 
ing missile bases, peace walks, etc. - to be 
“harmful to the best interests of the 
American people” and only 54 per cent 
were prepared to say that “ pacifism is 
simply not a practical philosophy in the 
world today.” 


On the provocation scale, 3 per cent be- 
lieved that nuclear weapons should be used 
now; 8 per cent would use them if “the 
Communist bloc attempted to seize control 
of any other country, regardless of its size 


JAPAN: ZENGAKUREN IN 
ISOLATION 


Philip Aktbach 


student leaders and on conversations 
with those who have visited the US. 
He was also helped by Professor David 
Riesman who recently spent a year in 
Japan. An article by Philip Altbach 
on the American non-violent move- 
ment has appeared in the Japanese 
journal] “Science of Thought.” 


In 1960 Zengakuren, with the support of 
the powerful labour federation, Sohyo, 
rocked Japan with a series of demonstra- 
tions against the US-Japan Security Treaty 
which received world-wide attention. In 
spite of the demonstrations, which involved 
more than 300,000 people throughout 
Japan, the Security Treaty was finally 
forced through the Diet (parliament) by the 
conservative government of Prime Minister 
Kishi. Kishi’s victory cost him his job, 
however, and showed that “ government by 


or whether or not it was allied to the 
United States”; 25 per cent would use 
nuclear weapons “if the Communists inter- 
fered with free access to Berlin or if they 
attacked an ally of the United States with 
conventional weapons”; but only 44 per 
cent if the United States itself were at- 
tacked with conventional weapons. But 84 
per cent would retaliate in kind if the 
Communists attacked an ally, and 95 per 
cent if they attacked the US, with nuclear 
weapons. One wonders here what hap- 
pened to the 17 per cent whose moral prin- 
ciples are violated by all killing. 


On the casualties scale, assuming a Soviet 
nuclear attack on America’s European allies 
but not on the United States itself, 13 per 
cent were prepared to start a nuclear war 
even if it meant 100 per cent US fatalities 
- that is, 180 million American deaths. A 
further 15 per cent were prepared to accept 
over 50 per cent fatalities (between 90 and 
180 million dead). The rest would accept 
nuclear war only if less than half the US 
population would be killed, including 22 
per cent who would accept only less than 
1 per cent (2 million) dead. American 
casualties in the Second World War 
amounted to 0.3 per cent of the popu- 
lation, 


Asked what they thought the likely out- 
come of a nuclear war would be, 20 per 
cen, believed that three-quarters of the 
American population would be killed; 58 
per cent thought that over one-half would 
be killed; and 87 per cent that at least one- 
quarter would be killed. Over 81 per cent 
thought that, in the event of nuclear war, 
both sides would be so completely devas- 
tated that neither could be considered 
victorious. 


In every single test women students proved 
to be more anti-war than the men. For 
example, on the pacifism scale, whereas 78 
per cent of the men would run any risk of 
war to prevent the spread of Communism, 
only 64 per cent of the women would do 
so. 20 per cent of the women, as against 
15 per cent of the men, held war to be 
against their mora] principles. 
The students were also asked the question: 
“What do you think is the best way to 
reduce the threat of war ?~ The following 
are some of the answers given: 

“The only way to reduce the threat of 

war is to have war.” 

“Give Russia an ultimatum. If they 

don’t abide by it, attack now and smash 

them.” 

“‘ Standing firm.” “‘ Never backing down.” 

“Speak loudly and carry a big stick.” 

“Total unilateral disarmament within the 

next ten years.” 
Other suggestions were massive foreign aid 
programmes, high-level negotiations and 
compromise, and strengthening the United 
Nations. Many students made no sugges- 
tions at all. The authors comment: “ The 
predominant impression that one gets from 
the students’ responses .. . is a sense of 
their uncertainty, bewilderment, ambival- 
ence, and resignation.” 


See also “Read all about it,” page 3. 


demonstration ” could be at least partially 
successful. It also proved that the Japanese 
student movement, led by Zengakuren, was 
a dynamic force within Japanese society 
which could make itself felt far beyond the 
campus, 


There are nearly 600,000 students in Japan; 
about one-half of these are affiliated with 
Zengakuren. The Japanese student has to 
undergo a seemingly endless series of 
examinations which sustain a feeling of 
anxiety and pressure during his entire 
academic career, from the all-important en- 
trance exams to the final exam given by 
the various corporations to see which 
students will get the best jobs. In addition 
to this pressure, more than half of all 
Japanese students must work to pay their 
expenses. Such work often takes much of 
the student’s time and is an added source 
of frustration and worry. 


While Japanese society has become more 
liberal since the war, there are still many 
social and class barriers which are insur- 
mountable for most students. The prospect 
of becoming a “ sarariman ” (salaried man) 
working for one of the gigantic corpora 
tions is not an inviting one for many of 
them. Japanese youth, torn from many of 
its traditions by industrialisation, Western- 
isation and democracy, has not yet been 
able to find new foundations. The older 
generation, still tied to many of the tradi 
tions of the past and separated from young 
people by war and tremendous political and 
technological change, has been unable to 
provide any basis for transition, The 
nature of student life, combined with the 
need to make this cultural transition, has 
placed the student in a difficult situation. 


Many students have turned to radical 
politics for the answer to the problems of 
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What American students 


think about 


peace and war 


1960: a Quaker vigil at the Pentagon (photo: Matt Herron) 


their society. Zengakuren’s leaders are 
Marxists and seek to build a student move- 
ment which combines political action with 
services to students, such as co-operative 
restaurants, book shops and tailors. It is, 
perhaps surprisingly, strongest at the high 
prestige national universities and draws its 
leadership from many of the top students in 
economics, sociology and political science. 
The smaller and less important private col- 
leges usually are not in the mainstream of 
student political life. 


Zengakuren has had a rather chequered 
political history. In its eatly years it was 
closely linked to the Japanese Communist 
Party. Most of the members of the execu- 
tive committee were members of the Com- 
munist Party, and the organisation dutifully 
supported whatever front groups were in 
vogue at the time, taking particular interest 
io the Japan Council Against A and H 
Bombs (Gensuikyo). During 1957 and 1958, 
however, Zengakuren underwent a substan- 
tial political change. As a result partly of 
the international situation, which saw the 
suppression of the Hungarian revolution by 
Soviet tanks, and partly of the abandonment 
of a “united front” policy by Zengakuren’s 
leadership in favour of one of class struggle, 
the organisation moved away from the Com- 
munist Party. 


For several months the growing rift was kept 
secret, but in July, 1958, Kenichi Koyama, 
then president of Zengakuren, was expelled 
from the Communist Party. He was fol- 
lowed by other members of the Zengakuren 
executive committee who agreed with the 
new policy. This group, called the “ main- 
stream,” continues to dominate the organ- 
isation, though it is challenged continuously 
by at least four other groups, the most 
prominent of which is the Communist- 
dominated “ anti-mainstream.” 

The “mainstream” group now feels that 
the Communist Party is dominated by 
bureaucratic elements and is completely 
unable to take a constructive role in Jap- 
anese political life. When the Soviet Union 
exploded its fifty megaton bomb, Zenga- 
kuren issued a statement ringing with the 
language of the Communist manifesto call- 
ing on students to rise in protest against 
the Russian tests. 30,000 students heeded 
the call throughout Japan in a series of 
demonstrations, Zengakuren has strongly 
criticised both the Russians and Chinese as 
being bureaucratic and anti-revolutionary. 
‘The continuation of nuclear weapons test- 
ing by the Soviet Union is considered a 
threat to the working class and the Chinese 
“commune” system was called an “ equal- 
isation of poverty ” by Zengakuren’s news- 
paper. 

Of course, the student movement spares the 
United States and its allies in the Japanese 
ruling classes little criticism. Despite its 
vocal “ anti-Stalinism,” Zengakuren remains 
a member of the Communist-controlled 
International Union of Students. At the 
recent conference of the TUS held in Mos- 
cow, the president of Zengakuren, Hitoshi 
Nemoto, and other Japanese students staged 
an anti-bomb demonstration in Red Square. 
They also initiated one of the few real dis- 
cussions which have taken place within the 
{US in recent years on the subject of 
' nuclear weapons testing. 


Zengakuren was eventually expelled from 
the Japan Council Against A and H Bombs. 
The students have retaliated by denouncing 
the Council as a Communist front and have 
picketed its meetings. Though the Council 
is now split into two peace groups, Zenga- 
kuren does not support either, It has been 
active in seeking international support for 
its peace activities and has co-operated with 
the Student Peace Union in the United 
States and the Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and Committee of 100 in 
Britain. 

Although Zengakuren is the largest and 
most important student organisation in 
Japan, it is not the only one. A _ recent 


survey by one of Japan’s leading news- 
papers showed that about 23 per cent of 
Japanese students support the ruling Liberal- 


June 1962: Tokyo University 
students demonstrate against 

a Government decision to appoint 
the presidents of Government 
supported universities 


Democratic Party which has a very strong 
majority in the Diet. The Japan Socialist 
Party and the Democratic Socialist Party 
have the support of the majority of those 
students who support the political party 
system. The Communist Party has the sup- 
port of only three per cent of the students 
(about the same percentage as in the popu- 
lation as a whole). But those students who 
are “ political ” usually act through Zenga- 
kuren, though both the Communists and 
Socialists have active youth organisations. 
The ruling Liberal-Democrats have virtu- 
ally no base on the campus and there are 
no active student organisations supporting 
the conservatives. 


Zengakuren itself withholds support from 
all the parties and does not consider any of 
them radical cnough, although many of the 
Zengakuren rank and file support one of 
two Socialist parties. The Communist 
student movement exercises an important 
influence within Zengakuren and on the 
campus. Because of the Marxist tone of 
student politics the Japanese Communist 
Party remains an important ideological 
force, even though Zengakuren students and 
others point out that the Communists are 
not consistent Marxists and are subservient 
to Moscow. 


Perhaps most important, however, is the fact 
that almost 40 per cent of the students do 
not support any party. Most Japanese 
students are unconcerned with political pro- 
blems and arc not at all involved in the 
student movement. Their interest lies only 
in completing their education and taking 
their place among the elite of Japanese 
society. Indeed, many of the students in- 
volved in Zengakuren demonstrations soon 
make their peace with the system and be- 
come cogs in the corporate wheels, bring- 
ing the organisational knowledge they have 
gained in the radical movement with them. 


The Liberal-Democratic Party has been 
firmly entrenched in power since the forma- 
tion of representative government in Japan 
after the war. With the strong support of 
the farmers and the middle class its pros- 
pects for continuing in power are extremely 
good, though long-term population shifts 
from the countryside to the city and the 
continued growth of a working class might 
swing the political balance in the next 
decade, The Socialists, recently split into 
two parties, the Japan Socialist Party and 
the smaller and more conservative Demo- 
cratic Socialist Party, have the support of 
about 35 per cent of the voters and the 
loyalty of the working class in the cities. 
The Communist Party now has the support 
of only 2.8 per cent of the electorate and 
plays virtually no role in parliamentary 
politics, although it does have an important 
role within other organisations and_ their 
front groups have substantial support. 


The conservative majority in the Diet is 
often able to carry out its legislation with 
little debate and occasionally its policies are 
quite unpopular. The Government is now 
in the process of trying to revise the 
Japanese constitution, which still prevents 
Japan from having an army, and is moving 
steadily towards closer ties with the West. 
On the other extreme, many radicals have 
little use for “ parliamentarianism ” and are 
interested only in a wide-ranging social revo- 
lution which would abolish capitalism. 
Japanese democracy is less than fifteen years 
old and has not developed the traditions 
necessary for stable government. Very many 
Japanese feel little commitment to the con- 
stitution, from the Communists and many 
radical students on the left to the extreme 
monarchists and traditionalists on the right. 
Violence often takes place within the Diet 
itself among the deputies, and certainly does 
not enhance the “image” of parliament- 
arianism,. 


Within this political context it is not diffi- 
cult to understand Zengakuren’s lack of 
respect for the constitution and the Diet. 
In a situation in which students can have 
no real power in elections (a Zengakuren- 
supported candidate recently ran for the 


Diet in a normally radical district of Tokyo 
and was badly beaten), students have sought 
other means of influencing political affairs. 
Zengakuren has tried to court the powerful 
labour movement, dominated by the 
Socialist labour federation, Sohyo. It has 
generally been unsuccessful. Workers often 
resent the interference of students in their 
affairs and there is some class difference 
between the students and the workers. 
Zengakuren's revolutionary political posi- 
tion has alienated many of the more con- 
servative unionists. The students do not 
speak the same language as most workers, 
who are concerned with winning strikes and 
with other “mundane” issues, and are not 
interested in a revolution against the exist- 
ing system, under which they are enjoying 
their greatest period of prosperity. 


An example of the relationship between the 
Zengakuren and the trade union movement 
was seen in the bitter coal mine strike 
which occurred recently. The miners, faced 
with automation and a decreasing market 
for coal, went on strike, demanding higher 
wages and increased job security. Zenga- 
kuren offered to aid the most radical of the 
striking unions with organisers and funds. 
Although the miners needed help, the offer 
was rejected. This experience proved to 
be a sobering one for Zengakuren activists 
who see the only chance for social change 
in a working class revolution in which they 
would play a vanguard role. 

Zengakuren’s activities during the period of 
the Security Treaty debates in 1960 were 
perhaps the zenith of its influence in society 
and on campus. Its failure to influence the 
outcome of the debate in the Diet has been 
the cause of much disillusionment among 
the less committed of its activists. Although 
the students helped to precipitate the fall 
of the Kishi Government and actually did 
succeed in preventing the visit of President 
Eisenhower to Japan. many felt that the 
revolution had slipped from their hands 
and that an all-important opportunity was 
lost. Many former Zengakuren students 
have retreated into a Japanese version of 
“beatnikism,” and those who have re- 
mained in the movement are somewhat 
more realistic about their potential. Indeed, 
“ failure” in 1960 combined with the re- 
jection of Zengakuren by striking miners 
last year has caused a substantial rethinking 
of policy and tactics by the Zengakuren. 


Most observers agreed that Zengakuren has 
now lost much of its former strength, Its 
image with the Japanese public was badly 
tarnished by the cavalier way that students 
treated the institution of the Diet and the 
constitution, not to mention the Emperor, 
for whom most students have little respect. 
Recurrent factional struggles within the 
organisation have also weakened its power. 
Each of its national conventions is marked 
by physical violence and issues are often 
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decided by fist fights rather than ballot 
counting. 


In addition to its internal difficulties Zenga- 
kuren suffers from the fact that participa- 
tion in any student organisation is neces- 
sarily temporary, although Zengakurem 
activists often leave university for a year 
or more to work for the organisation. Dur- 
ing this time they not only receive no 
salary but must support themselves as well. 
The prospects for Zengakuren are not 
bright. The factional splits are becoming 
deeper and more serious. The student com- 
munity is becoming less political as the 
Japanese political situation becomes more 
hopeless. The trend within the Zengakurea 
is back to an emphasis on student services 
rather than on politics. The inevitable re- 
sult of this trend is the increased alienation 
of the student movement from the main- 
stream of Japanese life and a broadening 
of the gap between generations. If the 
graduates of Zengakuren were able to work 
within the existing political parties they 
would undoubtedly exercise a substantial 
influence because of their sophistication and 
experience. So far, however, they have not 
done so, and have confined themselves to 
academic writing or have withdrawn from 
political life altogether. 


Contempt for the political, social and econo- 
mic institutions of present-day Japan con- 
tinues to grow among the students. Without 
some sort of rapprochement between the 
students and society at large, particularly 
the socialist and labour organisations, the 
student movement will remain ineffective 
and will continue to lose whatever vitality 
it now has. 


Instead of the silent apathy still so preva- 
lent on American campuses, the Japanese 
students have acted vigorously against the 
evils they see around them. True, they 
have often acted negatively or imprudently, 
but at least they have acted. Their realisa- 
tion of the basic problems of an industrial- 
ised society - alienation, inequality, ration- 
alisation of work, mass culture and the rest 
- is both perceptive and telling. They at 
least are looking for an alternative to an 
insane society. They have rejected the 
bureacratised mass societies of both the 
Western powers and the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
If their search can be turned in more 
practical and constructive directions, then 
perhaps the Japanese student movement 
can provide an alternative to the seemingly 
inevitable trends of industrialism. At the 
very least, Zengakuren has proved that 
large numbers of students can take an 
active political role and can sometimes be 
an influence on the direction of their 
government. 


Earle Reynolds’ “Letter from Japan” 
appears on page 10. 
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RELIGION IN THE WITNESS BOX 


if This Be Treason, by Helen Joseph. 


(André Deutsch, 18s.) 


When those of us who know Mss. Joseph 
saw that she had produced a book on her 
experiences in the South African “ Treason 
Trial“ our hearts fell. Much as we admired 
ber and all she stands for, could she (we 
wondered) really find anything to say after 
all that has been written - by Anthony 
Sampson, Lionel Forman, Bishop Reeves, 
Alf Hutchinson, Hannah Stanton and the 
rest ? 


We need not have worried. This is a very 
human document. and it also gives us access 
to incidents and encounters in the trial 
which are (presumably) only to be found 
in the many volumes of transcripts of the 
procedure. {[n particular, her book is able 
to draw attention not only to the essen- 
tially non-violent convictions of most of the 
accused, but to the profoundly religious 
basis which lay below the resistance and 
political activity of so many of them. Thus, 
in the bus which trundled them to and 
from the trial day by day (and covered 
nearly 23.000 miles during the four years 
of the trial) 


“Sometimes discussions would flare up 
and draw in others. . . Political discus- 
sions 2? Not at all. It would probably be 
the men of the Eastern Cape, with Simon 
Tyeki holding forth on the Bible, dis- 
puting. arguing, gesticulating; for some of 
these men were lay preachers and their 
teligion was very real to them, pant of 


their daily life. And this was what the 
Crown failed to understand: that when 
these men brought God and the Bible into 
their speeches, that was their true way of 
thinking.” 
Her tribute to Hannah Stanton is deeply 
convincing : 
“The Government has decided to get rid 
of her at any price. She is distressed but 
wonderfully brave and calm, sweet and 
gentle, so loved and respected by all - by 
these women so different from her. All 
are Jewish except two, all are politically 
‘left,’ either now or formerly, and almost 
all of them are professed atheist. But 
Hannah has the gift of being beloved by 
all.” 
Helen Joseph’s own cross-examination by 
Judge Rumpff is given at some length, and 
is very revealing. Again and again he tries 
to break down her attachment to non- 
violent methods of political protest and 
political pressures; he puts hypotheiical 
cases to her - “If there were a fascist 
government entrenched which could only 
be removed by force would you not sup- 
port violent methods to remove it?” - 
but she remains firm in her choice of an 
approach that will alone bring lasting har- 
mony, rather than set off yet another chain 
reaction of violence replacing violence. Her 
performance here, over long hours of gruel- 
{ing examination and argument, is most 
impressive. And she did not stand alone. 


“Simon Mkalipe explained to the court 
how he joined the African National Con- 


gress. He believed in non-violence 
according to the teachings of Christ, and 
it was dearer to him than the African 
National Congress itself 


“My Lords, if that could come that the 
ANC could change its policy from non- 
violence to violence, I would withdraw 
my participation in the liberation move- 
ment of the Africans.’” 
Mrs. Joseph’s picture of ex-Chief Lutuli, 
accused of falsehood by the Crown Prose- 
cutor, is vivid and moving. 
“He looked tired and weary. . . He 
could manage to give evidence for only 
two hours a day .. . but his spirit was 
undefeatable. The Crown attacked him 
savagely, impugning his integrity, accus- 
ing him of dishonesty and double talk. 
{ think that if [ had been Trengrove, the 
Prosecutor, [ would have carried with 
me to my dying day the memory of the 
took on Lutuli’s face. . . It was a look 
of agonised disbelief that his word could 
be so doubted. I think that in all his ife 
no one had ever before accused Albert 
Lutuli of dishonesty. . . Yet he could 
still smile at this man who wounded him 
so sorely. So Christ forgave His enemies 
on the Cross.” 
It is good that, after four agonising and 
wasted years, the accused should have been 
acquitted; good too that the impartiality of 
Law is still strong enough to set aside the 
house-banning order against Mrs. Joseph 
and others since the trial. For the trial 
shows that even the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is not wholly proof against the simple 


sincerity of convinced and warm- hearted 
human beings. Simon Mkalipe “ brought 
his religion not only into his everyday life, 
but right into the witness box.” Asked what 
he understood by a “ People’s Democracy,” 
he said: 
“Well. in my stupid knowledge, I would 
put it in that way, I think a people's 
democracy is the freedom of God.’ 
“And Mkalipe brought his Bible right 
there in the witness box. He brought it 
out of his pocket, apologised politely to 
the judges for not having had it there on 
the pevious day, and read to their aston- 
ished Lordships eight verses from the 
Book of Daniel. The names of Shad- 
rack, Meshack and Abednego rang once 
more in the Old Synagogue*, and I 
looked at the three judges, scarlet-robed, 
sitting there, where once a rabbi stood 
alone, perhaps reading these very words 
to his assembled congregation, 
“But Mkalipe had made his point and 
shown how for him the Defiance Cam- 
paign was the same as when Shadrack, 
Meshack and Abednego had defied the 
law requiring them to pay homage to an 
idol. They, too, had defied an unjust 
law. Advocate Trengove hastily passed 
to another aspect of the cross-examina- 
tion. Even he was not proof against this 
honesty, this utter sincerily.” 
*The Treason Trial was held in the Old 
Synagogue, Pretoria. 
Note: Profits from sale of this book will 
go to Christian Action Defence and Aid 
Fund. 


For two issues Axle, the new quarterly 
magazine, has lived up to the aims of its 
first editorial: “We know people who we 
thought could produce good work in their 
particular field, and therefore deserved to 
be published; this was the sole criterion we 
employed in selecting articles.’ The editors 
have now put out Axle Spokes - a semes 
of booklets on “themes of the moment” 
- homosexuality, heterosexuality, drugs, pop 
music, and British cinema (ls. each). The 
suspicion that the subjects were chosen 
mainly for their sales value, and not on the 
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SPOKESMEN 


basis of writers who had something special 
to say, is confirmed by the complete lack 
of new information and lucid analysis in 
the essays on drugs and sex. In the book- 
let on pop music the terms of reference 
seem excessively narrow; only Anthony 
Rowley writing on ‘“ What is it like to be 
a homosexual ?” and Peter Graham on the 
style of British films succeed in giving the 
purposeful investigation and thought which 
a reader of Axle’s regular issues would 
expect. 

The essays by John Gale on sex and Mel- 
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AFTER THE FIRESTORM 


Planning for Survival (Bow Group. 4s post 
free from Housmans Bookshop.) 


This pamphlet, written by a study group of 
five, attacks the Government's civil defence 
policy, and charges that Government interest 
ia the subject is “almost, though not quite, 
negligible.” The pamphlet defends the con- 
cept of civil defence in a nuclear war, and 
suggests that a more adequate policy would 
cost £100 million a year and involve more 
co-operation from the public. 


Many criticisms can be made of the pam- 
phlet: the sources used for describing the 
mature of H-bomb war are, of necessity, 
almost entirely American, and need serious 
revision when a small country such as 
Britain with a large number of bases is 
being considered; the pamphlet also is in- 
fected to some extent with the official 
vagueness which characterises all Govern- 
macnt statements, and it says on the subject 
of firestorms : 


“Such fires need not necessarily require 
the services of the Fire Service - they 
might be rapidly dealt with by local. in- 
habitants. . . In the central areas it seems 


likely that very many fires would occur 
_, there might be some slight danger 
of suffocation for those using them (fall- 


out and blast-proof shelters), resulting 
from the widespread fires which would 
develop after a nuclear attack.” 


No description of a nuclear attack is given 
in this pamphlet, the possibility of bombs 
larger than 20 megatons being used is not 
discussed, and the possible outbreak of 
plague and disease after a nuclear war not 
even mentioned. All this is very odd after 
the bold statement in Chapter One that 
“any plans for national recovery must be 
geared also to mect the very worst situa- 
tion obtaining - a saturation attack.” 
One suggestion the pamphlet makes deserves 
consideration: In introducing the case for 
civil defence, the pamphlet says that the 
possibility that an attack would be limited 
and selective should never be lost sight of. 
I think a case could be made out for a civil 
rescue service to train solely for nuclear 
accidents or for a strictly limited nuclear 
war, which is thought by,some people to be 
a possibility. This pamphlet, however, does 
not attempt to argue this case. 
Some of the general arguments it puts for- 
ward for civil defence are highly question- 
able, but this pamphlet is valuable, not so 
much for what it proposes, but for its good 
analysis of the nature of the Government’s 
present CD policy. 


ville Hardiment on drugs give precisely that 
journalistic investigation of what may best 
be called a pseudo-phenomenon - a theme 
inflated for the sole purpose of selling an 
article - which earlier Axle writers have 
attacked in gossip columnists and which 
might well have been the subject for a 
booklet. 


In what sense is sex “a theme of the 
moment"? These terms might have been 
justified in the ‘twenties. We are at present 
in a period of general readjustment to a 
change of ideas which essentially took place 
thirty years ago, and this seems to be the 
background against which current attitudes 
should be examined. John Gale chooses to 
give us a mixture of facile dramatisation 
and inconclusive observations from arbi- 
trarily selected sources. After the standard 
clichés on the British and sex, he con- 
tinues, “I will now add roughly what hap- 
pened to me.” The personal experience, 
which could have provided a solid basis 
for the essay, is presented in these terms: 
“A> delectable Jewish night-club dancer, 
whom I had seen perform, swam out in a 
friendly way after me, followed by a 
younger sister, aged about 15, who wore a 
white bikini and was one of the most well- 
built girls I've ever scen (even better than 
her elder sister).” This 15-year-old turns 
out to be irrelevant to the story. This 
novelettish detail is no more helpful than 
the suggestion that British women are not 
cold because “a respectable journalist” 
claims they force brothels to shut during 


the season on the Costa Brava. 


“Who are the addicts? Has addiction a 
future? These are the questions that must 
be faced, and this paper is an attempt to 
find some of the answers. Who are 
they 2 


“They stand in the doorways of shops, in 
public conveniences, in the Chirico corri- 
dors of all-night chemist’s shops.” 


After another page of similarly evocative 
material Melville Hardiment switches to 
details of drug traffic without having 
attempted to answer his own question. He 
mentions the official figure of 454 addicts 
and comments portentously: “ Even if these 
figures reflected the true situation - and 
many experts in the field (mo names, no 
details given) , . . feel that the Home Office 
attitude is one of marked complacency and 
unreality - there would still be a problem. 
One addict is a problem.” The investiga- 
tion is closed with some brief quotations 
from addicts and a two-page plossary of 
drug-taking terms, 


I have concentrated on these two essays 
because they give clear warning of what 
could happen to Ax«cle in the search for 
circulation. The habit of treating big and 
involved themes of social psychology in the 
form of short pamphlets is surely only 
justifiable where there is a positive contri- 
bution to be made to the immediate 
polemics of reform Hence the relevance 
of Anthony Rowley and the irrelevance of 
John Gale and Melville Hardiment. 


GENE SHARP 
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Appeal to tribunal for 
sentenced RAF men? 


Michael McKenna and Edward Parker, the 
two RAF men who wrote a Ietter to “ Peace 
News ” and as a result were sentenced fast 
week to eight months imprisonment and dis- 
charged from the service “ with ignominy,” 
will be able to appeal to a conscientious 
objectors tribunal and possibly secure a 
reduction of their sentence. 

The court-martial last Friday at Locking, 
Somerset, was notable for the speech made 
by Mr. Richard Bain, the solicitor, who 
defended the two airmen. 

After the prosecution evidence had been 
given and air officers had testified to the 
&Scod conduct and integrity of the two men, 


From Neil Haworth 


Emigres attack 
pacifists 


Four demonstrators sponsored by the Com- 
mittee For Non-Violent Action were greeted 
by a crowd of 500 Cubans armed with eggs, 
tocks and other muscle-propelled missiles 
when they picketed the headquarters of the 
Cuvan Kevolutionary Council in Miami, 
Florida, on February 21. The Cubans had 
gathered in response to an appeal by the 
Revolutionary Council, broadcast on a local 
Spanish language radio station, for 10,000 
volunteers to gather before the demonstra- 
tion to “ Wait for them and pick up the 
pieces.” (About 125,000 Cuban refugees live 
in the Miami area.) 

The demonstration began as_ scheduled 
under a barrage of flying objects, but was 
stopped by the police after five minutes. 
Seventy-nine Cubans were arrested and the 
four pacifists taken into “protective 
custody.” Apparently no one was injured. 
The male picketers were locked in the 
“drunk tank ” of the Miami jail, which was 
also occupied by several veterans of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. All the pacifists were re- 
leased after a few hours. 

The object of the demonstration was to pro- 
test against efforts of Cuban refugee groups 
to overthrow the Castro Government with 
the assistance of the US, and to suggest 
non-violent means for establishing freedom 
and economic security in Cuba and through- 
out Latin America. 

Prior to the demonstration Miami officials 
displayed a commendable regard for the 
civil liberties of the non-violent picketers. 
A. police sergeant called on the group and 
discussed methods of preventing violence. 
An effort to secure a court order prohibit- 
ing the demonstration was refused. 
Participants in the demonstration included 
San Francisco to Moscow marcher Jerry 
Lehmann, Polaris action veteran Bill Henry, 
Pearl Ewald of the Washington, D.C., Peace 
Action Centre. and Bob Cooper, of Mer- 
rick, N.Y, 

On the preceding day the group held a vigil 
at Homestead Air Force Base near Miami. 
Counter demonstrators appeared with signs 
reading “ Are you pink, red, or just plain 
yellow,” and “Are you non-violent or un- 
American ? ” 

On February 15 they conducted a poster 
march through the town of Key West, 
Florida, site of severa] Naval installations, 
and the southernmost point in the United 
States, 

These demonstrations concluded a month- 
long peace education campaign in the 
Miami area, during, which about 30,000 
leaflets were distributed, and 25 meetings 
held with a wide variety of groups. 


he rose and recajled that the two had taken 
oaths of allegiance and obedience at the 
age of 16 or 17 and clearly, when they took 
their oaths, had meant them. 

“Their views now are that they are object- 
ing on moral grounds to the use of nuclear 
weapons, and both of them go somewhat 
further than that, although I think it is right 
to say that the exact line they take has not 
yet been drawn.” 

Both men viewed aggressive weapons with 
abhorrence, and were tending towards a 
complete pacifist view. But there were some 
functions in the Service which they were 
prepared to undertake. 

Threughout the centuries many great men 
had supporied pacitism. “ One can think of 
a very distinguished Air Force cfficer who 
having watched an atomic explosion over 
Japan changed his views,” Mr. Bain added. 
“Both pacifism and the meral ovjeciion to 
the use of nuclear weapons is a view to 
which any person might show respect. 

“fF ask yeu to say these are views which a 
sincere person can hold and which these 
peopl: hold sincerely.” 

Neither of the (vo men felt that they could 
give any undertaking in the future to desist 
from spreading their views to other people. 
There was nothing deceitful or subversive 
about the letier published in “Peace News”, 
which bore their own names and service 
numbers. “ They are not using their views 
as a gambit to get out of the Services. Their 
views are sincere and of the highest motive. 
It is not a mere trick.” 

Wing Commander Gerald Lester, prosecut- 
ing said both airmen were quife frank in 
their confessions ; Parker, in a written state- 
ment had said “as a result of official 
interest and publicity ... I feel if would be 
best for me to leave the service and if the 
opportunity arose it would be my moral 
duty to do so on conscientious grounds.” 
The sentence was subject to confirmation, 
expected during this week. Until the 
sentence was confirmed it was expected that 
the men would be held at RAF Locking, 
Weston-super-Mare, Soinerset. 

They have been receiving many letters and 
telegrams of support. 


Rundown starts 
at Aldermaston 


The rundown of work at the Atomic 
Weapon Research Establishment at Alder- 
maston began last Saturday with the discon- 
tinuation of all Saturday overtime work. 
The number of men employed in the special 
materials workshop is being halved this 
week. 

Last October, it was announced that the 
number of men employed at the isotope 
separation plant at Capenhurst, Cumber- 
land, is to be halved this year. 

Officials of five unions are meeting this 
week to discuss a proposal that the Govern- 
ment should keep Aldermaston going. - The 
Times, February 23. 


Scnools vote 


At the Birmingham Secondary Schools Con- 
ference held at the Midland Institute on 
February 21 the motion “This House be- 
lieves that unilateral nuclear disarmament 
is Britain’s only acceptable defence policy ” 
was passed by 68 votes to 15. The motion 
was proposed by Dr. John Rex of Birming- 
ham University and seconded by Pat Ferns, 
Chairman of Birmingham YCND. 


Easter marchers.. 


help sell Peace News on the Aldermaston march 


We will post Peace News to you free of charge, to arrive on the Thursday before 
the march; unsold copies will be credited. You can take one dozen or more 
personally, or you may like to order several dozen for campaign sales before 


Easter, at 5s a dozen post free. 


Send in the coupon below (block letters please): 


I would like 
Aldermaston march 
I would like 
campaign sales 


Name 


dozen ccpies of the April 12 Peace News to sell on the 


dozen Peace News every week, at 5s. a dozen post free, for 


Send to Circulation Manager § Caledonian Road, London N.1. 
cre te a, 
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Milan students sit in 


CEES 


for harder course 


Architecture students barricaded in a classroom on the third day of their “lock-in” 
strike in Milan University on February 16. They locked themselves in and refused 
entrance to their professors and lecturers as part of their campaign for a tougher course, 
with Iectures by well-known architects and a say in matters concerning their curriculum 
and examinations, 


leeds University 


‘soldiers’ 


get marching orders 


The Officer Training Corps and the Univer- 
sity Air Squadron may not remain on the 
campus of Leeds University much longer. 
On February 20 a motion was proposed at 
the Union debate by Gerald Kennedy, a 
first-year sociology student and member of 
CND, advocating that they be evicted from 
the campus and their premises be converted 
to peaceful] uses. The motion stated : 


“That this House strongly opposes the pre- 
sence on the University campus of any 
establishment designed to foster in students 
an acceptance of and participation in mili- 
tarism, and proposes that all formal and 
informal connections between the Union 
and the OTC and UAS be severed. To this 
end are urged the following proposals to be 
voted on separately : 


(1) That the carrying of arms and the 
wearing of military dress in the Union 
by these bodies be forbidden ; 

That the inclusion of information about 


(2) 


News in brief 


More than a thousand Lisbon University 
students defied a Government ban and 
gathered at the university on February 21 
to call for more freedom. Police stood 
around the campus but did not intervene 
during the three-hour long meeting. - The 
Scotsman, February 22. 

Ninety Christians walked in procession 
from the Church of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, Dringhouses, to York Minster last 
Saturday where they spent a half hour 
period of private prayer for peace. 

In Washington the Peace Action Centre has 
been organising since Christmas a two hour 
vigil in front of the White House for five 
days a week. 

Several of the women’s peace groups will 
be lobbying MPs at 4 p.m. in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, March 6, to draw 
attention to their demands for a test ban. 
Supporters should arrive at the House at 
3 p.m. 

American nuclear weapons, under American 
control, are to be stocked in Belgium, 
according to a statement made in the 
Belgian parliament by Mr. Segers, Minister 
for Nationa] Defence. These weapons will 
be carried in F104-G bombers. - L’Arc-en- 
ciel, February 1963. 

A Baltimore cinema agreed on February 21 
to end segregation after hundreds of people 
had picketed outside for six days. Some 
415 white and Negro students were arrested 
in front of the cinema on charges of tres- 
passing, and were still in prison when the 
picket ended because they could not raise 
the bail of up to $600 each. - The Times, 
February 22. 


these bodies in the Union diary be 
terminated : 


That a strong letter of disapproval be 
sent to the relevant University authority 
concerning their presence on _ the 
campus and recommending that their 
premises be converted for peaceful pur- 
poses such as the establishment of a 
permanent HQ for the International 
Voluntary Service.” 


One of the main points in Kennedy’s speech 
was that the OTC and the UAS were spon- 
sored by the Union and the University, 
which meant that the principle of mass 
genocide was tacitly being supported. 


After heated debate the motion was passed 
by a two-thirds majority in all three parts 
and was then passed on to the Union Com- 
mittee on Thursday evening. After hours 
of wrangling argument and one resignation 
the Committee only passed the first two 
parts of the motion, thus making them 
official Union policy, and referred the third 
part to a Special General Meeting of the 
Union which is to be held this Friday. If 
the motion is passed at the SGM it will 
then be passed to the Senate as the official 
view of the students of the University. 


(3) 


From Richard Porter 
Nairobi students 
hold sit-down 


On February 11 there was a sit-down 
demonstration of students on the road out- 
side the Royal College at Nairobi. The 
demonstration was held in order to draw 
attention to the road-crossing conditions of 
undergraduates making their way from the 
hostels on one side of a busy street to the 
college on the other. There had been con- 
stant requests by student bodies for the con- 
struction of a road bridge, which had been 
turned down by the authorities. * 


The colonial police arrested six of the 
demonstrators, and a group of students then 
went to the police station to pledge their 
solidarity with those who had been arrested, 
The police moved in with riot squads and 
arrested a dozen more - the arrests were 
accompanied by violence which brought 
protests from many quarters. 

The students arrested at the police station 
were subsequently fined £3 and bound over 
for a year, while the others were given a 
conditional discharge. Needless to say, the 
police described the demonstration as “‘ ill- 
conceived and irresponsible” - but it did 
succeed in getting a local firm to offer to 
build and maintain a footbridge. 
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Earle Reynolds 


Letter from Japan 


Premier Ikeda, in a recent policy speech, 
laid great emphasis upon the need for 
“hitozukuri’ - which can be translated as 
“character building”. Mr. Ikeda’s defini- 
tion of this virtue was phrased in noble 
words, but some other statements in the 
same speech have aroused a certain dis- 
quiet in those who have long memories: 
“The Government looks to improvements 
in the teaching of morals . . . An indis- 
pensable condition to ‘character building’ 
is a social and political environment con- 
ducive to it. Such an environment can be 
created if we as modern citizens are con- 
scious of our responsibilities and adhere 
to the rules which we are required to 
observe.” 


In pre-World War II days, phrases of this 
nature made the people shudder. A call 
for “improvement in morals" was well 
understood to be a prelude to yet another 
restrictive order, and one had better ad- 
here - and quietly - to the “ required rules,” 
or else, 

Another portion of Mr. Ikeda’s speech 
touched on the sensitive area of education. 
In brief, the Government wishes to control 
the appointment of the presidents of 
national universities rather than, as at pre- 
sent, permit their selection by the incum- 
bent faculty from amongst their own ranks. 
Mr. Ikeda feels the change would “ ration- 
alise’ the education of future leaders: the 
professors desire less rationalisation and 
more control of their own area. 

Another issue has been the introduction of 
a controversial bill in the Diet, which 
would restore as a national holiday 
“ Kigensetsu,” the anniversary of the acces- 
sion of Emperor Jimmu. This pre-World 
War II holiday. honouring the legendary 
first emperor of Japan, was closely asso- 
ciated with militarism and State Shintoism. 
The Joint Council! of Buddhists and 
Christians in Japan, and the trade unions, 
strongly oppose this bill, for obvious rea- 
sons. Conservative politicians - and natur- 
ally, the National Association of Shinto 


Shrines - are fighting for it, for equally 
obvious reasons. 


* Ed a 


The Japanese public is a sore trial to those 
leaders who feel that the future course of 
the country should lie in increased arma- 
ments, decreased pacifism and revision of 
the constitution. The people of Japan not 
only seem to be dragging their heels, but 
actually digging their heels in more deeply, 
This was shown in the response of 15,775 
citizens to a government survey. Some of 
the answers follow. Percentages in paren- 
thesis are from a similar poll taken in 
1961: 

Do you think that the Self-Defence Forces 

should be increased? 


percentage 

Yes 16 (17) 
No, or “should be reduced” 68 (66) 
Don’t know 16 (17) 
How do we feel towards revision of the 
constitution? 

Revise 19 (20) 
Should not revise 19 (14) 
Undecided 28 (29) 
Don't know 34 (37) 


The problem of the men in power is to 
pursue their policy of increasing the size 
of the military and revising the constitu- 
tion against the will of the people without 
so arousing or antagonising the citizens that 
the opposition will reflect itself in the polls 
or in public action such as the £960 riots. 
So far they seem to be succeeding - and of 
course they have some powerful help from 
outside the country. 
= e * 


In a recent visit to Japan, U.S. Deputy 
Secretary of Defence Gilpatric said that 
the U.S. Government will ask for Japanese 
agreement “should nuclear weapons need 
to be installed in Japan”. He said that 
the American Government (1) hopes for 
an increase in Japanese defensive capa- 
bilities; (2) will continue to exchange views 
with high government officials; (3) will help 


shoulder defensive burdens against Com- 
munist domination; (4) will not permit 
Japan to take over its own defence com- 
pletely; (5) expects Japan to increase its 
conventional air and naval power; but (6) 
of course has “no intention of formulating 
Japanese policy.” 


Premier Ikeda and Defence Director Shiga, 
speaking before the Japanese House of 
Representatives, recently said that they be- 
lieve no nuclear weapons have been intro- 
duced into Japan by the United States. In 
response to questions, they admitted that 
they had not investigated various rumours 


and reports, because they “trusted the 
LESS 
This is an admirable attitude. of course, 


but the fact is that, trust or no trust, the 
Japanese Government does not have the 
tight to verify, through on-the-spot inspec- 
tion, any suspected violation. America’s 
attitude, in this regard, is curiously similar 
to the position taken by the Soviet Union 
with reference to on-the-spot inspection of 
suspected violations of a test ban treaty. 


Regarding this matter of trust, a Soviet note 
to the Japanese Government remarked, a 
bit smugly: “It would be in place to recall 
that the U-2 planes, too .. . were stationed 
on American bases abroad, including Japan, 
under the innocuous pretext of conducting 
meteorological observations.” 


The Soviet note referred to the permission 
recently given by the Japanese Government 
for the entrance of U.S. nuclear submarines 
into Japanese ports. This is an issue now 
being hotly debated. The new government 
policy is a direct reversal of the position 
taken in mid-1961. At that time, the idea 
of permitting U.S. nuclear subs to enter 
Japan was rejected. Now the Government 
has agreed to admit Nautilus types, but not 
Polaris. One school of thought maintains 
that this is part of a “ foot-in-the-door ” 
policy, aimed at the eventual introduction 
of nuclear weapons into Japan. Trouble 


on this issue may confidently be expected in 
the coming months. 

In a recent spirited debate in the Diet on 
February 2, Premier Ikeda conceded that 
the confiscation by America of Japanese 
property in Korea was illegal, but “ inevit- 
able under the circumstances.” 

The Justice Ministry’s Immigration Control 
Bureau cefused to permit delegates from 
Communist countries to enter Japan to 
attend a world youth convention scheduled 
in Tokyo in January. The twelve youths 
were from the Soviet Union, China, North 
Vietnam and Cuba. 

The Japan Communist Party has been rauch 
embarrassed by the rift between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. In the past, 
it has carefully refrained from taking sides 
in its newspaper Akahata (Red Flag), When 
the Cuban crisis broke, however, it seemed 
to lean towards the Chinese viewpoint. For 
instance, it carried the Chinese bt not 
the Russian opinions on the Cuban settle- 
ment. 


Recently, however, there seems to have 
been another switch. On December 18 
Akahata for the first time gave space to 
an official Moscow statement on the Cuba 
issue when it published Premier Khrusb- 
chev’s speech of December 12. This may 
mean that the pro-Soviet faction has suc- 
ceeded in making its influence more strongly 
felt. There is likely to be quite a struggle - 
backstage - between two casts with differ- 
ing ideas as to how the play should be 
presented to the public. 


The second part of Earle Reynolds’ letter 
from Japan, which will appear shortly in 
“Peace News”, deals with the book 
“Children of the A-bomb”, a series of 
autobiographical essays by surviving child- 
ren of Hiroshima, and with the threat pre- 
sented by radioactive “hot” snow this 
winter in Hiroshima. 

An article by Philip Altbach on Zenga- 


kuren, the Japanese student organisation, 
appears on pages 6 and 7. 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk 


Israel: peace on our terms 


In Israel, international journals and inter- 
national conferences are frequently used for 
parely nationalistic propaganda. Here, 
Jesajahu-Toma Sjk, our Israeli correspond- 
ent, reports on what he calls the © inter- 
nationalist illness” - the organising of 
international meetings for different and con- 
@radictory purposes. 

For five years a monthly review called 
New Outlook has been appearing in Israel. 
It is issued by the Zionist-socialist party 


Viewpoints 


A bi-monthly duplicated magazine 
composed entirely of essays contri- 
buted by members of The Outsiders’ 
Forum. Essays on any subject written 
from an individual viewpoint are wel- 
comed. For details of membership 
please write to: 


The Editress, 
85 Raleigh Drive, 
LONDON, N.20. 


é f renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


Mapam in collaboration with all the other 
parties in the Knesset (Parliament), except 
the ruling Mapai, and the extremely anti- 
Zionist Communist Party. 


This journal pretends to express new ideas 
and opinions on the Middle East's one 
chief problem - the Israel-Arab conflict - 
and urgent allied questions such as the 
military rule over Arabs inside Israel and 
the Palestine refugees. 


New Outlook is published in English and 
reaches a very small part of the Israeli 
population; but according to the editors’ 
declaration, it is sold in seventy countries 
outside Israel, and it is to be found in 
Cairo and towns in other Arab countries. 
The articles published in New Outlook 
ate trying to persuade the reader that war 
is not the only way for Israeti-Arab rela- 
tions. But they never suggest any alterna- 
tives to war, nor anything which could 
mean a concession by Israel. 


Some weeks ago, to celebrate its fifth anni- 
versary, New Outlook organised a so-called 
international conference on ‘New Ways 
for Peace between the Arabs and Israel”. 
There were about twenty Israeli speakers, 
and only four from other countries: there 
was a bishop from the USA who seemed 
to be present only occasionally; a staff- 
man from the French weekly France 
Observateur, who clearly had not been told 
about the aims of the conference and lec- 
tured on the Algerian revolution (a very 
interesting speech); there was a Jewish pro- 
Zionist professor from the USA present, 
and also Anthony Wedgwood-Benn from 
Britain. 

Wedgwood-Benn was the only speaker who 
made some new proposals on the problem, 


and he suggested that for every ten Jewish 
newcomers to Israel, one Arab refugee 
should be allowed back into the country. 
He said that this would solve the main 
question of Arab recognition of Israel, 
adding: “At the moment the Arabs do not 
recognise the State of Israel, but when they 
let some refugees back into Israel, they 
won't be able to say that they fell into 
the sea.” 


The Israeli speakers (most of them MPs) 
talked almost entirely in official language 
and said that no refugee should come 
back, because of security problems. The 
Arab leaders, they said, bear the entire 
responsibility for the present situation. The 
one thing a number of Israeli speakers 
agreed to was the abolition of military rule 
over the Arabs inside Israel, and in one of 
of the few memorable speeches. Mr. 
Sallah Barancy, a high school teacher, sug- 
gested that after the repatriation of Arab 
refugees Israel could look forward to equal 
participation in the Middle-East Federa- 
tion. 


Mr. Barancy was the only speaker from the 
Israeli side who expressed any new 
thoughts, and he was interrupted after 
twelve minutes when twenty had been pro- 
mised, and could not finish his speech. 
Mr. Barancy is the chief member of a new 
nationalist Arab group called El Ard (the 
earth). This group is not favoured by the 
authorities, and its request to publish a 
weekly in Arabic was turned down recently. 
Other broadminded speakers, as members 
of the Semitic Action, the Third Force 
Movement, and the New Left, were not in- 
vited at all, or were relegated to the cul- 
tural section of the conference rather than 


the political one. They refused to parti- 


_cipate on these terms. 


Several conclusions are to be inferred from 
this conference. The Jews - at any rate a 
majority of them - cannot imagine any kind 
of peace in which they do not lead and 
make the conditions; the Israeli Arabs, 
who are in a minority, are getting hold of 
the idea of a Middle Eastern Federation; 
and in other countries there is no clear 
view of the problem, owing to the distort- 
ing propaganda on both sides. 


Footnote 


U 

In the Knesset on February 20, Premier 
Ben-Gurion’s Government narrowly avoided 
defeat on the issue of military rule over the 
Arab minority in Israel. Three motions 
calling for the abolition of military rule 
were each defeated by 57 votes to 56. 

The military rule is a carry-over from the 
British mandate days, apd now aflects 
slightly more than 200,000 Arabs who live 
in sensifive areas near Isracl’s frontiers with 
hostile Arab states. The remaining 45,000 
Arabs live in less sensitive, predominantly 
Jewish areas. In defending military rule 
over the Arabs, Mr. Ben-Gurion ig re- 
ported by the “New York Times” of 
February 21 as saying that military rele 
had served as “a deterrent force, oa the 
whole with great success,” against sabver- 
sion and provocations. 


He added: “ And it is just because the mili- 
tary administration has succeeded in its 
deterrent role that a large part of the poblic 
does not realise the benefits it has brought 
and the vital necessity for its continued 
existence.” 


Unaligned ? 


Having read Mrs. Grunewald’s letter and 
Mrs. Stadler’s criticism I feel I must say a 
few things. 


“Unalignment” appears to mean different 
things to different people. Presumably the 
Oxford Conference considered Mr. Homer 
Jack to be unaligned. Some do not. Last 
year on Government advice he organised an 
unofficial purge of SANE for Communists 
Suspects rather than face HUAC. Since re- 
turning from Oxford to America he has 
appeared on television saying nasty things 
about Mrs. Dagmar Wilson, WISP and 
CNVA. A prominent member of the 
American peace movement wrote to me last 
week saying “A good many people over 
here are worried; he appears to be neither 
unaligned nor truly for peace.” 


As to the “ direction” of Women Strike for 
Peace, what was said was this: 


Cttee.: Will you purge your ranks of Com- 
munists ? 


Mrs, Wilson: No, sit. 


Cttee.: Do you mean you would accept 
Communists, Fascists and other such in 
your movement if they worked for 
peace ? 

Mrs. Wilson: If only they would, sir, For 
unless everyone on earth joins in this 
fight, then God help us ! 

and later: 

Cttee.: Can you truly say you are not Com- 
munist inspired ? 

Mrs. Wilson: Yes, sir. We need no other 
inspiration than our conviction, our 
conscience, our respect for life. 

I am proud to be going in the same direc- 

tion as Dagmar Wilson. 

Judith Cook, 

Organiser, Voice of Women, 

Ding Dong Cottage, 

Newmill, Penzance, 

Cornwall. 


‘100’ conference 


I notice with alarm and despondency Adam 
Roberts’ report on the Committee of 100 
weekend conference, or rather, I should say, 
his report of what Bayard Rustin said at the 
conference. 


I am utterly opposed to this cult of Jeader- 
ship. The Committee of 100 has already 
created enough embarrassment for itself 
with its father-figure Bertrand Russell. 
Now, in default of another Gandhi, we are 
offered a small committee which will decide 
Policy, thus converting the Committee of 
100 into something like a political party. 
This executive committee will doubtless pro- 
vide “leadership,” and like all such com- 
mittees will end by acting in the name of, 
but in defiance of, a great number of the 
rank and file. Then the movement will split 
Into those who support the executive com- 
mittee and those who don’t, the latter being 
labelled “rebels,” “the left wing of the 
Movement,” etc. We might just as well be 
in the Labour Party, or the Conservatives 
for that matter. 

We are solemnly told “there never was an 
effective movement of civil disobedience in 
any way similar to that of the Committee 
of 100 without proper leadership.” but I 
thought that the Committee of 100 was to 
be something new in the world. Something 
new in the field of non-violent action, an 
effort to create a “do it yourself” revolu- 
tion, without saints, mahatmas and Policy- 
making committees. I am not interested in 
helping to found yet another political party, 
and will cease to give any support to the 
‘Committee of 100 if this scheme goes 
through. 

Arthur W. Uloth, 

202 Broomwood Rd., 

London, S.W.11. 


I have been asked to write by the London 
Committee of 100. It was generally agreed 
at a committee meeting on Sunday, Feb- 
pet 17, that the report in Peace News of 
the National Committee’s Way Ahead Con- 
ference of February 9 and 10 was not 
adequate. 

Although it was described as a report, over 
half the space was taken up with the per- 
sonal views of your reporter and a single 
visitor to the conference. The rest was a 
totally inadequate summary of the many 
Varied views expressed during two whole 
days of a conference of vital importance to 
the future philosophy and policy of the 
Committee. The whole of the discussion on 
the issue of violence or non-violence, the 


issue of whether the Committee should 
broaden its basis to inchide social issues 
such as the homeless problem, the issue of 
whether we should remain simply an anti- 
nuclear war organisation or take up an anti- 
war position, the issue of whether we are a 
propagandist or a revolutionary organisation 
are covered by a single short sentence. 


The views of Bayard Rustin and of your 
reporter are without doubt of great interest, 
but such coverage of a conference is of no 
use whatsoever to people who are sup- 
porters of the Committee and readers of 
Peace News, and who want to know what 
was discussed, what different points of view 
were expressed, and then to be able to make 
up their own minds. 


I am informed and believe it to be true that 
your reporter was only at the conference for 
a total of three hours during the weekend. 
If this is correct he was hardly in a position 
to attempt to make a report at all. 

Michael Harwood, 

Secretary, London Committee of 100, 

168 New Cavendish Street, 

London, W.Lt. 


Adam Roberts replies: 


It would have needed greater space than I 
could allow myself to have reported on the 
impressive variety of views expressed at the 
conference. In fact, I could add a dozen 
more to Michael Harwood’s list. 


The task of reporting this conference was so 
tricky that several people whom I asked to 
do it both before and during the conference 
refused. In the end I decided to write a 
personal piece on what I felt to be the 
crucial issues. Obviously, this was inade- 
quate, but I though it more likely to pro- 
voke useful discussion than an_ encyclo- 
predic list. Judging by the letters we have 
received I think I was right. 


I was at the conference for about twice as 
Jong as Michael Harwood suggests, and dis- 
cussed at length the parts I had to miss with 
people who were there. 


Banners and slogans 


May I take issue with Peggy Duff (Peace 
News, February 22) and those who decided 
to “discourage” political slogans and 
banners on the 1963 Aldermaston march. It 
is a measure of the development of a 
deeper understanding of the problems of 
peace and war that increasing numbers of 
CND members and supporters are thinking 


. about and discussing the political aspects 


and implications of unilateral nuclear dis- 
armarfient. Whereas at the campaign’s in- 
ception a sense of moral outrage and emo- 
tional involvement predominated (and this 
is still the bedrock of our commitment to 
CND), there has been a growing sophistica- 
tion and awareness of the fact that CND is 
a political movement and that campaigners 
must seek to act on the body politic, 
whether inside or outside the traditional 
framework of politics and power. There 
has been a growing realisation that our 
aims will not be achieved until there has 
been a fundamental change in the nature of 
our society, and it is those whom Peggy 
Duff and the leaders of CND seek to pre- 
vent from advertising themselves and help- 
ing the movement who have been respon- 
sible for this vitally important step forward. 
Andrew Miller, 

19 Wolsey Road, 

East Molesey, 

Surrey. 


I really take exception to Peggy Duff's idea 
of mass subjugation to CND (whether the 
Committee of 100 is included in the term 
CND I do not know). The first “ Alder- 
maston ” was organised by direct actionists. 
Now we are asked to forget this. The sixth 
march is for CND alone; no controversy ! 


I am not ungrateful to CND. I recognise 
the stupendous yearly feat of finding 
“room” for a mass four-day protest. But 
I believe I speak for many when I say there 
has been increasing dissatisfaction with the 
march - not (and thank heavens Peggy Duff 
does not sneer at the “ raver” element who 
also have a right to ask to live) because of 
quality of marchers, but because of tactless 
orders from marshals, etc. The banal 
fatuities of ND officialdom are as irksome 
as those of any other officialdom. The new 
“order” not to carry anything but ND 
banners looks strangely like a widening of 
scope for CND “control” over marchers. 
It is at best tactless; at worst downright bad 
tactics. 


How can a march show diverse militancy if 


Letters to 
the Editor 


it is simply a procession of lollipop- 
luggers ? And, above all, does CND really 
think the recalcitrance of the average 
marcher to discipline will suddenly evapo- 
fate and last year’s individual become a 
unit ? 

Charles Radcliffe, 

Flat 3, 14 Lyndhurst Gardens, 

London, N.W.3. 


Peace centres 


The idea of peace centres throughout the 
country, as described by David Picton, has 
been occupying my mind for the past few 
months, with the result that we have 
decided to offer the facilities of our home 
as a “centre for non-violence ” after Easter. 
Last July a weekend school for non-violence 
was held here, with 35 people taking part on 
the Saturday and Sunday, 24 of whom 
stayed overnight in the house or in tents in 
the garden. There were Committee of 100 
members, CNDers and some newcomers to 
hear four speakers and enjoy group discus- 
sion stimulated by the varying topics and 
approaches. Meetings were held in a large 
hired marquee, but this year we hope to 
convert old outbuildings into a meeting- 
room for discussion groups, films, extra 
accommodation, even poetry readings or jazz 
sessions. 


With three children under ten and other 
personal commitments there is little spare 
time to devote to peacemaking, so there is 
a welcome at this address for anyone who 
feels they would like to stay here and help 
educate the public during their holidays or 
while recuperating after time “ inside.” 


Young people could use our home as a 
meeting-place for weekend schools, prefer- 
ably linked with some form of local con- 
structive group projects, short-term practical 
work together where the results are evident, 
combined with long-term grass-roots educa- 
tion of the people in non-violent direct 
action, A campaign dormobile is available 
which can be used for intensive leafleting 
and canvassing at weekends when not re- 
quired by us, 

Denise Pyle, 

Borrowdale, 

Carriage Drive, 

Frodsham, via Warrington, 

Lancs. 


I am ready to stake what remains of my 
future on just such an enterprise as a book- 
shop centre - to attract the widest public. 
I would trade under such a designation as 
“Current Affairs Bookshop,” because peace, 
as it must be envisaged in this technological 
age, is essential to every aspect of civilisa- 
tion if civilisation is to endure. 

I am convinced that such centres should be 
individual or at most partnership affairs, run 
by someone unattached to any group and 
able in all respects - not least from the 
psychological angle - to offer a service to 
peace organisations and the public at large 
alike, 


I would be pleased te hear from anyone 
willing to enter into such an arrangement, 
and would even be ready to sell my house 
to augment the finances for the project. 

B. C. Bevis, 

107 Hill Lane, 

Southampton. 


India and China 


Having returned three days ago from a 
month’s tour of India (including ten days 
farther east) as a Government guest with 
my husband, I find that I reluctantly share 
the doubts and uncertainties expressed by 
A. J. Muste in his second article (February 
15) on the Sino-Indian dispute. 


There are many sources of encouragement 
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in present-day India (notably the fine pro- 
gramme of elementary education in Madras, 
the almost total conquest of malaria, the 
improved security of many agricultural 
workers owing to irrigation programmes, 
and the provision of clean milk due to the 
institution of official “ colonies ” for cattle), 
but I fear that dynamic courage in the 
peace movement is not one of them. There 
is, instead, a tendency to “ reinterpret” 
Gandhi by suggesting that he did not really 
mean what he said, or by quoting his words 
out of context. We heard the Mahatma’s 
comment: “It is better to fight than to 
flee” repeated ad nauseum with the impli- 
cation that these were the only alternatives 
that Gandhi offered. In a talk to students 
at Santiniketan (the scene of the first half 
of the World Pacifist Meeting of 1949-50) I 
found myself expounding the thesis that a 
nation fully trained in techniques of non- 
violence could effectively resist an invader, 
while my hearers criticised this position as 
unrealistic. 


By contrast it was heartening to hear Mr. 
Nehru, in a 20-minutes private talk in New 
Delhi, whole-heartedly endorse his non- 
alignment policy, and report with evident 
satisfaction that 85 per cent of India’s 
budget allocation was still going to social 
and industrial development and only 15 per 
cent to the special needs of the “war 
effort.” 

Despite many recruiting posters (except in 
the south) there was little evidence of a war 
spirit, but nor was there any positive peace 
spirit such as the minority associated with 
Peace News maintained in Britain through- 
out the Second World War. Vinoba Bhave’s 
words, quoted by A. J. Muste, seemed to be 
all too well based: “I believe in the power 
of non-violence, but it is hidden and asleep. 
It will take time to awaken and reveal it.” 
Vera Brittain, 

4 Whitehall Court, 

London, S.W.1. 


Fellowship Party 


Douglas Kepper alleges (Peace News, Feb- 
ruary 8) that the Fellowship Party at the 
last General Election “ made opposition to 
war its only policy.” This is untrue. Sur- 
viving Fellowship Party Election literature 
shows that, besides unilateral disarmament, 
we advocated (1) Weekly old age pensions 
of at least £3 15s. Pensions and family 
allowances to be tied to the cost of living 
index, so that they rise when costs rise. 
(2) A National Health Service paid from 
taxes. No weekly contributions. No pre- 
scription charges. (3) More and better 
houses, schools and hospitals, with teachers’ 
salaries paid by the Government (not from 
rates) and more money for safer roads and 
research against cancer, rheumatism and 
other deadly diseases. (4) Careful planning 
to avoid unemployment {especially when 
automation is introduced) and to provide 
adequate wages. (5) The use of world re- 
sources to end hunger and poverty in a 
world where two out of every three are 
underfed. (6) The abolition of passports 
so that there is freedom to travel. (7) More 
playing fields and running tracks, . 
Our election literature criticised the Whip 
system for preventing many MPs _ voting 
according to conscience; said all African, 
German and Anglo-Soviet problems could 
be solved peacefully; attacked the cost of 
bread, fares, rents and coal; expressed dis- 
satisfaction with nationalisation under the 
Labour and Tory Governments; and urged 
that we planned for peace, with common 
ownership of national resources. 

With the rest of Douglas Kepper’s letter, I 
an in complete agreement. 

Ronald S. Mallone, 

(Prospective Fellowship Party Candidate, 


Woolwich West), 
141 Woolacombe Road, 
London, S.E.3. 


New wave of arrests 


We still need your support; also 
to clear our heavy overdraft 


We serve all who suffer hardship through 


non-violent action against 


the bomb 


Welfare Group (Cttee of 100) 6 Endsleigh St 


London WC1 
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Oxford: Richard Wallace fined again 


Last Tuesday ut Oxford Magistrates Court 
Richard Wailace and four others were fined 
for selling “Peace News.” On Saturday 
they had been arrested at the town centre 
on obstruction charges. 

Support for the Peace News sellers in Ox- 
ford is growing, and the case is being seen 
as an important civil liberties issue, The 
fines of the five sellers (€2 for Richard 
Wallace and £1 each for the others) have 
been paid for by people of very ditferent 
political cotours. 

t is not surprising that there has been such 
support. Richard Wallace has been arrested 
three times now for selling Peace News just 
next to a number of unmolested sellers of 
local and national newspapers. 


Richard Wallace and the other sellers have 
deen very careful to avoid causing any un- 
necessary obstruction When I saw Richard 
Wallace selling Peace News recently he was 
standing next to the wall, and when ue 
stopped to talk, he insisted that [ stand by 
the wall so as to avoid obstruction. 

The obstruction charges are so thin that 
the authorities have - in a rather informal 
way - brought up various other justifica- 
tions for arresting Richard Wallace. Last 
Saturday PC64 who arrested Watlace said 
he should have permission - though no 
permission is needed to sell newspapers in 
Oxford. When Richard Wallace was 
arrested before, a magistrate suggested that 
his real fear was that if Peace News could 


From Daniel Bowles 


CND questions Minister 


Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, the Minister of 
Defence, addressed a joint meeting of the 
Campaign in Oxford University for Nuclear 
Disarmament and Oxford University Con- 
servative Association on february 15. 
After a few introductory remarks he 
answered questions for an hour and a 
quarter, replying in general (though with 
notable exceptions)’ more honestly than 
most Ministers habitually do, and occasion- 
ally he found himself in an untenable posi- 
tion trying to reconcile his expressed 
opinion with official policy. 

This was particularly apparent when he was 
pressed on the distortions perpetrated by 
an incompetent civil defence force. Mr. 
Thorneycroft was eager to dispel any illu- 
sion that civilised life could continue in 
Britain after a nuclear attack, or that our 
civil defence could in any way be effective. 
But he denied a deliberate policy to mislead 
the public and consistently avoided giving 
a reply to a query as to why the booklet 
Advice to Householders had ‘not been dis- 
tributed as promised; and while dismissing 


Support for two 
RAF men 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
Committee of 100 supporters from Bristol 
University stood at the entrance of Locking 
RAF camp last Friday with their banners 
while the court-martial of Michael Mc- 
Kenna and Edward Parker was taking 
place. 

That evening the Bristol Left Club passed 
a resolution protesting at the sentences on 
the two airmen: 

“We do not see why airmen shauld be de- 
barred from discussing the issues of war 
and peace amongst themselves or with 
members of the public.” 


See report on page 9. 


By air to Germany 


An aircraft has been hired by Westminster 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament to take 
55 supporters to Germany on Good Friday 
for a march from Duisburg to Dortmund, 
and bring back a load of German marchers 
bound for Aldermaston. 

There are still places left on the plane for 
Germany. The return flight costs £8 10s, 
and the organiser, Brian McGee, is anxious 
to have a booking fee of £2 per person as 
early as possible. His address is 41 Court- 
fleld Road, S.W.7. 


as an impossible task any attempt to build 
up civil defence so that it might be uffec- 
tive, he continued to maintain that “Wwe 
must do what little we can.” 

Mr. Thomeycroft displayed a disturbing 
ignorance of any alternative to military de- 
fence. When asked whether the Govern- 
ment is conducting any research into the 
possibility of the non-violent defence of 
Britain or if it had any plans for doing so, 
he first requested clarification as to whether 
this would involve chemical and bacterio- 
logical weapons (!) or whether it meant 
action similar to Gandhi's, in India. He 
then seemed unable to distinguish between 
the practical technique of non-violence and 
the moral stance of the pacifist, which, how- 
ever, he held to be quite viable and to be 
respected. But he admitted that “ we've 
been concentrating all our efforts along 
more traditional lines,” without giving any 
reason why non-traditional lines are being 
completely .neglected. 


When I pressed him further on this ques- 
tion after the meeting, cmphasising that non- 
violence is postulated on the basis of con- 
siderable evidence as a practical policy 
(irrespective of moral attitude), he admitted 
that non-violent action is “ very important ~ 
and should be investigated much further, 
but he also admitted that the Government 
is doing nothing about it. He secmed 
anxious to say as little as possible and to 
change the subject as soon as he was able. 


Marine refused to 
wear uniform : 


At a court-martial last Monday a Roya! 
Marine, aged 21, was sentenced to 140 days’ 
imprisonment (subject to confirmation) for 
refusing to wear his uniform and, report for 
duty when ordered to. He was reported in 
last Tuesday's Guardian as saying that “ his 
conscience would not allow him to serve 
any longer.” 

The marine, Erik Alan Waterhouse, pleaded 
guilty to disobeying lawful commands on 
February 4 and 5, and said he believed he 
had made “a great mistake ” in joining the 
Corps. He added that he could not con- 
tinue to make a career of something 
against his belief, and that he was a con- 
scientious objector and would always re- 
main so. 

Erik Waterhouse was court-martialed after 
a sergeant found him in a billet in civilian 
clothes reading a newspaper. He refused 
to put on uniform, saying, “I’m finished. 
I'm not doing any more.” 


Memorial to 


HELEN ALLEGRANZA 


An annual public lecture on a subject.related to the principles and practice of 
non-violence is to be inaugurated by Stanley Allegranza and a number of friends 


of Helen Allegranza. 
will be undertaken. 


The Directors of Peace News have ag 
permanent trust. 
Donors will receive a notice of the annual lecture, which will be made available 


pending the setting up of a 


in printed form, 
Contributions should be addressed to: 


HUGH BROCK 


If funds permit, additional educational work in this field 


The Helen Allegranza Memorial Fund 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


I 


reed to act as custodians of the fund 


be sold, so could any number of other 
papers. 

Chat the authorities are not interested in 
the simple question of obstruction is also 
indicated by the fact that at no time have 
the police advised Richard Wallace where 
he could sell Peace News without causing 
an “‘ obstruction.” 

Last Tuesday Richard Wallace and the 
other defendants all pleaded “ not guilty” 
and asked why Oxford Mail sellers were 
not considered to obstruct the free passage 
of the highway. This question was re- 
peatedly ignored or ruled inadmissible. 
The magistrates took half un hour to de- 
liver their judgment on Richard Wallace 
and another defendant, and only did so 
after getting legal advice from the Clerk of 
the Court. About 50 people crowded the 
gallery of the court reoms. 

A tocal Labour councillor, 


Mrs. Olive 


From David Jones 


Kent YCND’s radical views 


Kent Region Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament expressed its opposition to 
“ pradualist ” policy at the region's annual 
conference in Chatham Town Hall on Sun- 
day. Alan Hollingun, on behalf of the 
Gravesend group, proposed 
“that we do not believe in the gradual- 
ness of nuclear disarmament and that the 
Region should continue 2 policy of total 
opposition to atomic bombs and their 
supporting institutions, and hence not 
accept compromise policies even when 
agreed by its national counterpart.” 
He referred to the policy document Steps 
Towards Peacej, which calls for the limita- 
tion of nuclear weapons to US and Soviet 
territory as a first step. Mr. Hollingun 


New secretary for 
Committee of 100 


Twenty-six-year-old — Peter Moule was 
appointed secretary of the National Com- 
mittee of 100 at its meeting in London last 
weekend. A regular Peace News distri- 
butor, he has been arrested during a 
number of demonstrations and served a 
short prison sentence following the Ruislip 
demonstration in December, 1961. He 
formerly worked full time for War on 
Want. 

The Welsh Committee, which withdrew 
from the National Committee last Nov- 
ember, has decided to rejoin. But Bertrand 
Russell, the President of the Welsh Com- 
mittee, remains outside the National Com- 
mittee. 
Support was expressed for the demonstra- 
tion at Marham RAF V-bomber base 
which the East Anglia Committee are 
organising on Saturday, May 11. The 
London Committee of 100 recently decided 
to cancel its plans for a sit-down demon- 
stration on May 12 outside the Home 
Office in Whitehall on the issue of civil 
defence, and to concentrate instead on re- 
cruiting support in the London area for 
the Marham demonstration. 


Black Paper offer 
to Government 


Because so little has been done officially to 
tell ordinary people the facts about nuclear 
weapons and their effects, Peace News has 
written to the Prime Minister offering the 
Government the copyright-free use of its 
recently’ published Black Paper: H-Bomb 
War - What it Would Be Like. 

In his letter Hugh Brock, the editor. draws 
attention to the “ serious and dangerous gap 
in public information ” resulting from the 
Government's failure to provide, in,a form 
suitable for mass distribution, .2 simply 
written account of what nuclear weapons 
can do and what a‘nuclear attack om this 
country would be like. , 
The Prime Minister: has been told. that 
Peace News would be ready: to. consider 
changes in the text of the Black Paper to 
suit official use provided the factual infor- 
mation is preserved, The letter closes with 
an. appeal to the Government to distribute 
free to every home. in the country either,the 
Black Paper itself or a similar, officially 
produced report. .. 


Gibbs, attended the court and wrote after: 
wards that while she disagreed with civil! 
disobedience because of her profound re- 
spect for the law, she had to admit that she 
had come away from the court feeling sick 
and ill. She said: 
“The core of my concern is the apparept 
discrimination shown by police in bringing 
charges of wilful obstruction against the 
“Peace News” sellers, while bringing mo 
case against other vendors of local and 
national newspapers on the same spot. . - 
There is an uneasy feeling in my mind and 
in the minds of a great many other people 
present in court last Tuesday that the dis- 
crimination was avainst ‘Peace News” 
itself.” 
This Saturday at 11 a.m. she and three other 
Oxford City Councillors will be selbing 
“ Peace News ” at the same place as Richard 
Wallace has been selling it. 


said: “We've been ‘calling on’ the Gov- 
ernment for years. We are not a reformist 
organisation. We've got to be revolv- 
tionary.” 
The regional representative, David Swaffer, 
supported the spirit of the motion with the 
exception of the last seven words. He said 
that the document was “a step backwards 
for the campaign. It’s not at all clear that 
we're against American and Russian 
bombs.” After the seven words had been 
deleted the resolution was carried. 
Several other controversial resolutions were 
discussed at length. Faversham YCND 
failed to win stutpport for their demand that 
the Youth Campaign should define its poli- 
tical views. Conference applauded the 
spirit of the resolution but felt_it to be 
dangerously vague. Another Faversham 
resolution, suggesting that funds would be 
better spent on advertisements and a weekly 
newspaper than on Aldermaston-type 
demonstrations, was also heavily defeated 
A resolution was passed unanimously ex- 
pressing disgust with the prison sentences 
passed on two serving airmen who sup- 
ported the campaign. One of the airmen, 
Edward Parker, was a member of Folke- 
stone YCND. Svconding the resolution, the 
treasurer, Richard Edmonds, criticised the 
“scandalous” system under which boys 
could sign on for twelve years at the age 
of sixteen, 

Replying to a suggestion that CND had not 
given the airmen enough support, David 
Swaffer reminded delegates of the severe 
penalties for assisting disaffected service- 
men. ‘The campaign has to be careful 
how it shows iis solidarity.” he said. 
David«Jones is now the National Organ- 
iser of YCND. A journalist and novetist, 
he is 31 and married, with two children. 


Glasgow sit-down 


for free speech 
Ken Sutherland writes ; 


Following the successful free ‘speech 
demonstration held 2 the Scottish Com- 
mittee of 100, for speaking at which thirteen 
members have now been charged, four 
members of the Committee carried out a 
successful sit-down meeting in George 
Square, the scene of last week's dernonstra- 
tion. We carried a_ coffin which was 
painted with “Is Free Speech Dead ?” and 
a' poster on which was written “ George 
Square 1916 - 150 arrested for speaking: 


George Square 1963 - 13 arrested’ for 
speaking. Is this what you call Demo 
cracy ?” ; 


Arriving in the Square, we placed our- 
selves on each side of the ceffin and within 
an hour a crowd of over 200 had gathered, 
firing questions at us, asking why we were 
sitting there. We answered that we were 
protesting against the arrest of thirteen of 
our members the week before. ‘Most of the 
crowd ‘agreed:that it was a wrongful arrest 
and that George Square was the only place 
in which a meeting could be held which 
would gather a crowd. 
Only two policernen appeared, but they did 
not attempt toe ‘move ‘us; they quickly’ 
turned around and walked back the way 
they had come, not knowing what to make 
of the situation. ’ : 

as ee ee ee 
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